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They sail’da-way in a gallant bark, Roy Neill and his fair young bride; They had 
Three days they sail’d and a storm arose, And the lightning swept the deep, And the 
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‘ . 
ven-tur’dall in that bounding bark, That sped o’er the silv’-ry _ tide. But his 
thun - der-crash broke the short repose, Of the wea-ry’ sea - boy’s sleep. Roy 
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lithe a 
heart was young and his spirit light, And he dash’d the tear away,As he watch’d the shore re- 
Neill, he clasped his weeping bride, And he kiss’d her tears away, O, love! ‘twas a fa-tal 
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Nes from sight, Of his own sweet aise Ae 


hour, she cried, When we left sweet Dublin Bay. > . 
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4. On the crowded deck of the 
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God of the storm in pray’r. She has struck on the rock ! the seamen cried, In the breath of their 
wild dis- 
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And the ship went down, and the fair young bride, That sail'd from Dublin Bay. 
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MY 


NEW YEAR. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


One solitary five-dollar bill, the last of Charlie’s 


‘nings, and Charlie himself lying helpless and } blazing. 


“T’m no thief, sir,”’ cried the lad, his fine face 
“I didn’t steal your money—and you 


s.conscious in the little bed-room, his right arm { know it.” 


, .d shoulder shattered by that dreadful fall ! 

In the trundle-bed beside him, three little 
curly heads, and three pairs of chubby, restless 
feet, all sadly in need of shoes and stockings, 
and-three hungry little mouths that must have 
bread and butter, and no coal in the bin, and 
little food in the house. 

The wintry dusk was fast deepening into dark- 
ness, and snow was beginning to fall. 

‘‘T must have some wine for Charlie,” I said 

ast, ‘and a few other things,’’ With these 

vds, I kissed my poor su“erer, and went out 
into the tempest. 

I had gone but a little distance when a wo- 
man’s voice arrested my attentign, in passionate 
and agonized entreaty. I paused an instant to 
listen. Before the door of « small cottage, a 
couple of officers stood, with a slender lad be- 
tween them, and a ‘rough, brutal-looking man, 
whom I recognized as one Bronton, the landlord 
of the village Inn, On her knees before him, 

her uncovered head exposed to the storm, 

4 the woman who plead so passionately. 

“Don’t do it, sir,” she was saying; ‘for 
Giod’s sake, don’t! His father will be home to- 
morrow, and he’ll make it all right; don’t take 
my boy to prison.” 

She put up her slender hands to clasp the 
tavern-keeper’s arm, but he shook-her eff with 
an oath. 

“I won’t wait, I tell you,” he cried; ‘the 
young rascal stole my money, and I want it back. 
Give me five dollars, and we'll play quits.” 

‘“‘T haven’t five dollars in the world,’ she 
sobbed ; ‘‘ but if you'll only wait, I can. raise it 
to-morrow.”’ 

«« No, I won't wait, not another second—march 
on, officers; the young thief shall sleep in jail 
this very night.” 
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‘*Silence!’’ thundered the landlord. ‘Do 
you dare to-call me a liar? Officers, will you 
go on?” 

I had thought my own trouble incomparable. 
But here was something infinitely worse. Im- 
pelled by an impulse of uncontrollable pity, 1 
stepped ‘to the poor mother’s-side. 

‘* What is it, my good woman ?’’ I asked. 

She turned her poor, agonized face upon me, 
with a flash of eager hope, . 

“‘Oh!. they accuse my bey of stealing, ma- 
dam,’’ she cried; ‘‘and his father, who’s been 
over seas for two years, will be home to-morrow, 
and find his son in jail, like a common thief. It 
will kill him, and break my heart.”’ 

My hand went instinotively to my pocket, 
where the five-dollar bill rested. She watched 
the action with a piteous lookin her poor,eyes, 
I thought of my own boy at home, a brave litile 
lad, so like his father. Whatif this poor mother's 
case were my own? 

I drew the bill from my pocket, and put it in 
her hand. With a cry of joy she darted after 
the officers, and only. waiting to see that her boy 
was released, I hurried away. 

Charlie grew worse that. night, and I had to 
summon the doctor early on the morrow. The 
doctor ordered fresh supplies of medicine, goed 
nursing; and the best of nourishment, Alas! I 
had notacent in the house. Over and over again, 
as I looked at Charlie’s pale face, the old saying, 
‘‘Charity begins at home,’’ recurred to me. 

I worked, every spare moment, at some em- 
broidery I had procured ;: but it was fine and 
tedious; and when I had finished one piece, I 
seemed to be going blind. But I took it up to 
Mrs. Denham, who had employed me, for I 
needed money. 

She examined it critically, and expressed 
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herself only tolerably pleased, and then, settling 
back amid her warm cushions, she remarked 
that she {would pay mé when I had finished dll. 

I ventured ja remonstrance, but she cat me 
short at once. ‘She had no change,” she said ; 
‘and, moreover, it was a rule of hers, never to 
pay for part oi: a job.” 

I hurried back to Charlie with an,aching heart, 
and found him moaning with pain, the hour for 
his medicine long past, and the prescription in 
my pocket. In desperation, I rushed to the 
bureau, and drew out my quaint little jewel-case. 
It contained some trifling articles—a brooch 
that belonged to my mother, and a few other 
trinkets. I selected two, and hurried out again, 
down the snowy street, to the one jewelry estab- 
lishment of which the little sea-side village 
boasted. It was a hard task to prevail upon the 
dealer to purchase my trinkets, and when at 
last he consented, he offered me a few paltry 
shillings, which I was forced to accept. 

Charlie’s medicine was purchased, but the few 
dimes that were left were baraly sufficient to ob- 
tain a small modicum of coal for the morrow; 
and where was the chicken for Charlie’s broth 
to come from? 
with the glitter- 
ing winter stars above my head, and the bril- 
liant show-windows flaunting on each side. Just 
then a merry chime of bells clashed upon the 
frosty air, and, for the first time, I remembered 
that it was New-Year’s Eve. 

A pain as sharpas death pierced my heart, as 
I stood there, thinking of my far-away friends, 
and .wondering what I should do. A grocer’s 
shop, brilliantly lighted, stood just across the 
street. I flew over the slippery flag-stones, and 
entered. The grocer hurried forward, all smiles 
and bows. 

*« Would he let me have a chicken, and a bottle 
of wine?’’ I asked, with my heart in my mouth. 
«« My husband was ill; and—and—would he be 
good enough to trust me till next week ?”’ 

His countenance fell on the instant. He hesi- 
tated, and stammered, “He was extremely 
sorry,’’ he said, “but it was a-rule of his never 
to credit strangers.” 

«John, John, that’s her,’’ spoke a woman’s 
voice, at my elbow, at that instant. 

I turned, but the speaker had averted her 
face, and I only saw a great, stalwart man, with 
a bronzed face, and the kindliest brown eyes 
I had ever beheld. 

Blinded by tears, I hurried away home to poor 
Charlie and the babies. I gave Charlie his 
medicme, and hushed the little hungry mouths 


I paused in the snowy street, 


with a'seant enough morsel of milk and bread, } 


and then tucked the children away in their bed. 
Charlie fell into a doze, and I sat down before 
the smouldering embers,’ to indulge in the sole 
comfort that remained to.me, a hearty cry. 

But I had scarcely begun, when I heard the 
crunch of footsteps in the snow, and directly 
after, a rap at the door. I opened it with a 
bounding heart, hoping that some good neighbor 
had come with help. The tall man, with the 
bronzed face and kindly eyes—I knew him on 
the instant—stood on the steps, with a huge 
hamper on his brawny shoulders. He set it 
down at my feet, and extended his hand. 

««We’ve been hunting you the last two days, 


#nadam,”’ he began, abruptly, his kind eyes flash- 


fng with happiness; “and glad enough we are 
to find you. You done me a good turn when you 
kept my boy out of prison; and the lad was inno- 
cent of the charge, too, I’m proud to tell you 
that. Bronton’s found out who stole his money; 
and my wife couldn’t rest, and we couldn’t find 
you nohow, till we chanced upon you at the 
grocer’s to-night, and Well, we thought—”’ 

And he broke down, stammering and embar- 
rassed, and stepping back, gave place to his 
wife, who stood behind him. 

‘*We thought,” she said, as she raised the 
cover from the hamper, ‘‘ we'd bring you some 
little things for New Year’s. You won’t refuse 
to take ’em, I know—and may the good God 
forever bless you for what you’ve done for me! 
Oh, madam!” and she threw her arms about my 
neck, while the tears rained down her face, ‘I 
should a’ gone mad if they had taken my boy 
from me that night ; but you saved him and me, 
while your own was suffering. I never was so 
happy in my life, as I was when we found you 
to-night. John’s come home a rich man this 
time; he’s had better than good luck, and wejre 
able to help you. Ive brought a little of every- 
thing, and some New Year’s pretties for the 
babies. I knew you had ’em; no heart but a 
mother’s could a’ felt for me in my trouble, as 
yours did; and now I’ll help you to put ’em by, 
while John looks in the sick-room ; he’s a capital 
nurse, John is. But first take this—don’t loek 
at it now—slip it in your bosom till by-and-by, 
and let’s get the things into the larder.” 

I did as she bade me, slipping the little parcel 
into by bosom, and while the sailor laid off hat 
and coat, and crossed over into the room where 
Charlie lay, we took out and arranged the boun- 
tiful supplies they had brought—bottles of wine, 
and chickens, and rounds of beef, and golden 
rolis of butter, and tea and white bread, and 
cakes, and toys and dolls that would set my 





babies wild with deiight. 
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The New Year’s dawn was breaking, when 
they left me. Charlie slept quietly, his shat- 
tered arm newly bandaged by tlie sailor's skill- 
ful hand, and the babies were beginning to 
stir and» flutter like restless birds in their 
nest. 


coffee boiled, and the chicken browned, I sat 
down, and drew the little package from my 
besom. < 

Twenty bills, of five dollars each, crisp, and 
fresh, and new—one hundred dollars, all my 
¢own. My little gift of mercy had brought me 


I replenished the fire, and while the fragrant ‘a glorious’ interest for the New Year. 
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THE TWO ETHELS. 


BY ALEXAND 


Over the nioorland, bleak and brown, 

I see the spires of Kendal town; 

And I hear the bells, at even, chime, 
Just as they did in the Norman time: 
And the scene returns—did I liveof old, 
Or is the tale but “a tale that is told?” 


Oh ! she was lovely and fair to see, 
A wild, fregh rose of the “ north countree.” 
Stately in mien, yet sweet in face, 
None were like per for beauty or grace! 

+ Bat earl, or baron, they sued in vain— 
She loved a knight in her father’s train. 


The sun was setting: the vesper bell 

Chimed and chimed o’er forest and fell, 

In a chapel lone, in a grewsome wood, 

In samite of white fair Ethel stood ; 

And by her Sir Roland, his sword undone, 

And the priest to bless them and make them one. 


But sudden -the forest with mailed horse shook ; 
The traitor hermit flung down his book. 

Steeds galloped, arms rattled, and nearer the din! 
Like a thunderbolt blazing the earl burst in. 

“ Die, catiff,” he cried. What rushes before? 
Whose blood, whose life-blood, reddens the floor ? 


ER A. IRVINE. 


“ Now God agsoil me,” in anguish wild, 

The father prayed, “ I have slain my child.” 
But she smiled, forgiving, “ We dree our dree.” 
Then turned. “My Roland, T die for thee! 
"Tis sweet. By fire is true love tried. 

Is God not just? We'll meet”—and died. 


Where banners flaunt, where helmets shine, 
In the far-off battles of Palestine. 

*Mid charging steeds, in the press of men, 
Two swords dealt death to the Saracen. 
Together they fell in the thick of fight, 
The belted earl and the Red-cross knight! 


Hundreds of years have come and fied, 

Since earl, and maiden, and knight were dead. 
The carl and knight, cross-legged, in stone, 

In the Minster sleep: but not alone; 

For between the two, the martyr-maid, 

Who gave her life for their souls, is laid. 


Yet sweet, and stately, and fair as she, 

Is the wife who listens and smiles on me. 

“ The bells,” she whispers, “to both of us chime, 
Just as they did in the Norman time. 

If lovers are true, when the frial is past, 

They meet again, they are blest at last.” 








EVALINE. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE, M. D. 


Tae Summer months have passed, 
"Tis dreary Autumn time, 
The winds sigh through the trees— 
The stars all brightly shine, 
But where, oh! where art thou, 
Loved Evaline? 


The flowers are faded now, 
The rose and eglantine, 
The blue forget-me-nots, 
And the honey-suckle vine; 
But where, oh! where art thou, 
Loved Evaline? 


The Autumn sunbeams fall 
Like glittering crystalline, 
Upon the harvest field, 
And on the muskodine ; 
But where, oh! where art thou, 
Loved Evaline? 


The Spring-time glad will come 
Again to this drear clime ; 
Again will brightly bloom 


The wax-leafed jessamine ; 
But where, oh! where-art thou, 
Loved Evaline? 


Alas! the winds that blow, 
That blow as sweet as rhyme, 
Through the dank forest trees, 
And through the dark woodbine; 
Echo, thou’rt gone on high, 
Loved Evaline ! 
The moonbeams softly speak, 
In voice as sweet as thine; 
They say thou art at home, 
Up in the land divine ; 
Among the spirits pure— 
Loved Evaline! 


And when another sleep 
Hath pressed these eyes of mine, 
I'll hope to find myself, 
In yon bright, heavenly clime, 
With thee, my love, my life, 
My Evaline! 








THE NEW GOVERNESS. 


BY F. BODGSON, AUTHOR OF “KATHLBEN’S LOVE-STORY, 


«The new governess, my lady,’’ said the foot- 
man. 

‘‘Show her in, James, and then have the 
breakfast things removed,’ answered Lady 
Grace Havelstock. 

A handsome gentleman, of five-and-thirty, 
who had just risen from the table, and was lean- 
ing against the mantel-piece, moved as if to leave 
the room; but Lady Grace stopped him with a 
wave of her eye-glass. 

** Don’t go, Malcolm,’’ she said, ‘at least not 
yet. I want your opinion of the new governess. 
From what I hear, I’m afraid she’s too young 
and inexperienced.” 

*« Just as you please,’ answered the gentle- 
man, indifferently, retiring to the mantel-piece. 
At the same moment, the footman came back, 
saying, pompously, 

‘The new governess, my lady.” 

Lady Grace gave a start, and almost an ex- 
clamation. The new governess was dressed in 
mourning, and was aot more than nineteen or 
twenty years old; she was. in fact, much more 
like a governess out of a novel, than the hard- 
worked, middle-aged governess of real life. fir 
Malcolm Lindisfarn, as he lounged in the back- 
ground, looking at her lazily, yet critically, 
confessed to himself that sh was a vision of the 
rarest beauty. Such deep, violet eyes, such 
golden hair, such a perfect complexion, such a 
sweet, refined face, and such a graceful, flexible 
figure he had never seen united. in one person; 
and few men, in his time, had seen so many 
lovely women. 

‘Let us say @ word about Sir Malcolm before 
we go further. He was not in a very good hu- 
mor this morning. He had come down’ to his 
widowed sister’s, Lady Grace Havelstock’s, the 
night before, for the purpose of enjoying the 
September shooting, and had woke up to find a 
drizzling rain, that looked as if it would last for 
a week. This was grievance the first. Griev- 
ance the second was that his sister had attacked 
him, at once, on the old subject of his getting 
married. She had found, she said, just the 
young lady who was suited to him, and who was 
coming to visit her, fortunately, in a day or two. 
Now Sir Malcolm was a confirmed bachelor. He 
had a habit of saying, ‘‘the worst use you can 
put a man to, next to hanging, is marrying him.” 
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His sister's attempt at. mateh-making, therefore, 
had somewhat ruffied his temper. 

‘*When shall I be old enough to be left in 
peace ?” he'had said. ‘If five-and-thirty years 
don’t entitle a man to be freed from this sort of 
persecution, what amount of gray hairs will? I 
am ten years older in feeling than I ought to be, 
simply because Miss Armor, and Miss Screw, 
and Miss Glydden, and their friends, have been 
hunting me down, for years and years, as if [ 
was a % or a hare, or some other noxious 
game.”’ 

‘But, Malcolm,’”’ Lady Grace had bogiin, od | 
can assure you that Miss se 

‘There, that is enough, Grace,’? he had said, 
rising from the table, crossly. ‘‘ Thanks, of 
course, all the same! But I don’t wish even to 
hear your guest’s name. If there wasn’t somany 
of your affairs to look after, I wouldn’t stuy. 
Oh! yes—don’t interrupt, pray I know she 
sings divinely, and all that sort of thing; speaks 
every language under the sun, Japanese and 
Sanscrit included ; but you’ll pardon me for beg- 
ging to be excused acting the old farce over 
again.” 

It was at this juncture that the footman had 
come in to announce the arrival of the new gover- 
ness, cutting short the colloquy between the 
brother and sister. 

Laily Grace waited a moment or two, partly 
that the footman might fill his tray and leave, 
partly to give the new governess, who seemed 
embarrassed, a chance to recover herself. Lady 
Grace’s three children, gathering at her knee, 
eyed the stranger with curiosity and expectancy 
on their faces. 

“T hardly thought, my dear,” said Lady 
Grace, at last opening the conversation, ‘to find 
quite so young a person in my new governess. 
Let me see,”’ she added, twirling her eye-glass, 
‘you name is #8 

The new governess had stood all this time with 
folded hands, modestly looking on the carpet. 
She now raised her eyes, and Sir Malcelm 
thought he had never seen such. wonderful eyes 
before, ard looked at Lady Grace. ‘After a mo- 
ment, she replied, in the sweetest of voices, with 
that low modulation so lovely in a woman. 

‘¢Miss Murdock. Jean Murdoek.”’ 

‘Ah! yes, I remember. Your father was a 
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Scotch clergyman. Your recommendations are 
so good,’’ continued. Lady Grace, smiling, en- 
couragingly, ‘‘that I will take you, in spite of 
your youth. I hope we shall like each other, 
my dear, and that you'll like the children. You 
are willing to make yourself generally useful, I 
suppose? Have no objection to plain sewing? Will 
dine with the children when necessary? Thanks! 
I think that will do for the present. Gracie here 
will show you to your room, and begin to make 
your acquaintance, and I’]l join you presently.”’ 

Now all:this was only what every mother, en- 
gaging a governess, says, or at least something 
very like it. Most mothers, indeed, enter more 
into details; but then Lady Grace was really a 
lady, and avoided details just now, especially 
about salary, for she remembered: that a gentle- 
man was present. As for that gentleman, he was 
rather shocked, for he had never seen a gover- 
ness engaged before, and the transaction struck 
him as rather heartless, if not worse. But 
whether he would have felt all this if the new 
governess had been ugly, we will not profess 
to say. Or whether he would have thought of it 
at all, even in the case of this governess, if he 
had not been slightly out.of humor with his sister, 
we cannot positively affirm. 

‘“‘That’s cool, anyhow,’’ he said, as soon as 
they were alone. ‘Is this the way you talk to 
all governesses ?”’ 

“Why, what’s the matter?’ and his sister 
turned round, so as to face him. ‘‘I wasn’t rude 
—was I?” 

‘I don’é know what you call rude, 


” 


replied 
Sir Malcolm; ‘‘ b&t when I saw you sitting there 
so coolly, twirling your eye-glass, and measuring 
that poor girl from head to foot, while she stood 
like a—like a—well, like a slave in the market 
at Stamboul,’’ blurting out the nearest simile 


he could think of. ‘I didn’t wonder that the 
world was full of communists and socialists, and 
all sorts of red-republicans. Gad, I'd be a red 
myself, and cut the throats of the rich, too, if 
they were as supercilious as you were.” 

“Tm very glad you're not a red republican 
then,”’ replied his sister, laughing, ‘for I 
shouldn’t like to have my throat cut. But, 
surely, Malcolm, I wasn’t supercilious? Now, 
be honest, and tell the truth. I wasn’t, was 1?” 

“’Pon honor, Grace, I can’t say. I suppose 
it’s the way you all talk, in such cases: perhaps 
we men, in our line, are just. as bad. But it 
struck me as very like buying a hunter. I sup- 
pose I’m eross this morning: so you won’t mind 
what I say. At any rate, your Miss Murdock 
didn’t seem to be hurt: she’s used to it, I sup- 
pose, poor thing!” 





“Tm afraid she’s too young,” answered hig 
sister, ‘That's why I asked you to stay... was 
told she was only twenty, but she leoks a year 
younger.” 

‘« Every bit of it,’’ said Sir Malcolm, 

*« However, she seems so gentle, and is so well 
recommended, and the children took to her, as 
you saw, at once——”’ 

‘«Come, now, sister mine, that won’t do,”’ in- 
terrupted Sir Malcolm, with a hearty laugh, his 
good-humor all returning. ‘It was yourself, 
quite as much as the children, that took to her. 
But I think you’ve made a mistake. The girl is 
too young to be able to exercise authority over 
the kids. You’ve a soft heart, Grace, and you 
couldn’t resist that modest air, and those ap- 
pealing eyes. So, after asking me to stay, pro- 
posing to seek my advice, you suddenly take the 
matter into your own hands, and engage her at 
once. If you were a man, you'd haye fallen in 
love with her. Fortunately, men are of tougher 
fibre, or I don’t know what would become of us.’’ 

‘There you go again,” said Lady Grace, ‘‘ with 
your covert sneers : you are intolerable, Malcolm, 
and that’s the whole of it. However, I will ad- 
mit that, after having asked you to stay, I ought 
to have taken your advice. You've been so kind 
to me since dear Herbert’s death—I don’t know 
what I should have done without you, in all these 
long, dreary years.”’ 

Sir Malcolm, who. had a heart as soft as his 
sister’s, only he would not own to it, came up to 
Lady Grace's chair, stooped over it, and kissed 
her, saying, ‘‘I would be a beast, Grace, if I 
didn’t do everything I could for you. There.are 
only we two left,’’ With these words, as if sud- 
denly conscious he had been ‘‘making a fool of 
himself,” as he often phrased it, when he thus 
gave way to the honest sentiments of his nature, 
he turned abruptly, and left the room. 

The weather cleared somewhat. after awhile, 
and Sir Malcolm took; his gun and went out. 
But the sport was indifferent, and he soon re- 
turned. Going into the breakfast-room, on, his 
way up stairs, he saw, to his surprise, the new 
governess sitting there, sewing on a child’s white 
apron. He had come in, it must be admitted, 
to dry himself at the fire that was always kept 
there, and he was nota little annoyed. ‘Deuce 
take it,’’ he said to himself, ‘I can’t do it while 
she’s here. Why don’t she stick to the nursery ?”’ 
Then he added aloud, ‘‘Good-morning. It is 
Miss Murdock, I believe.” 

‘‘ Yes! it is Miss Murdock,’ said the new 
governess, looking up demurely, and rising as if 
to. leave the room. , 

Now Sir Malcolm was a gentleman, not merely 
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& conventional one, but a gentleman by nature, 
Woman-hater, as he called himself, he still had 
that chivalrous feeling toward every one of the 
opposite sex, which is, after all, the surest test 
of the real knightly character. 

“Pray,” he said, therefore, “don’t let me 
disturb you. ‘Nay, I beg of you.” 

‘* But,” answered the new governess, laying 
her work into a little basket, which stood on the 
table, ‘it is time for me to go to the children. You 
do not disturb me,’’ and with a faint smile, and 
no little embarrassment, she went out of the room. 

Sir Malcolm followed, renewing his protesta- 
tions ; but it either was time for her to go, or she 
was too shy to remain where he was, and so per- 
sisted in retiring. This, strange to say, made 
him cross again, and he went up to his room, 
wet as he was, and though he knew there was 
no fire there. 

That day, at dinner, the new governess did 
not make her appearance. At first, Sir Malcolm 
had not thought of it; but when the meal was 
half over, he remembered her, and asked his 
sister where she was. 

‘‘She dined, to-day, with the children,” re- 
plied Lady Grace. “I want her to get acquainted 
with them. Besides, she has a good deal to do— 
unpacking, you know, and getting settled in her 
room—and she asked to be excused. To-morrow, 
perhaps, she’ll eome down. I want to treat her 
as kindly as possible, after what you said of my 
superciliousness.” : 

‘© Ah! Yes, to be sure,”’ said Sir Malcolm, and 
made no other remark. But, perhaps, if he had 
analyzed his feelings, he would have owned to a 
little surprise, if not some slight degree of dis- 
appointment, that any woman, much less a gover- 
ness, should be indifferent as to meeting him at 
dinner. 

The next day, after breakfast, Sir Malcolm 
went out again with his gun, though it was rain- 
ing worse than ever. In the school-room, up 
stairs, the new governess heard the solitary crack 
of his gun, now distant, now nearer, all the 
morning. When he returned, an hour after noon, 
the lessons had been laid aside, and through the 
open door of the nursery, Sir Malcolm caught 
sight of the children at dinner; but the new 
governess was not with them; and going on to 
his room, he foun'l « bright fire burning there, 
an easy chair wheeled before it, and the new 
governess standing on the hearth, quietly warm- 
ing his slippers. 

She blushed, at first, to find herself caught 
unawares, but immediately rallied. 

“« Lady Grace said you would be wet,’’ she re- 
marked, as if her presence there was the most 





natural thing in the world, ‘and so ordered & 
fire to be made, especially as I had told her that 
you wouldn’t stay down stairs yesterday, when 
you found me in the sitting-room. She asked 
me, or rather directed me,’’ added the new 
governess, emphasizing the word, with another 
slight blush, and the least trace of embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘to eome in and see that your slippers 
were warmed, as she was herself busy writing 
letters. But why did you go out?” she suddenly 
asked, in quite a matter-of-fact manner. ‘You 
must have known you would get wet.” 

‘There was nothing to be gained by staying 
at home,”’ he replied. 

«You had better put on your slippers at once, 
Sir Malcolm,” she answered. ‘I see your feet 
are quite wet.” 

He would have liked, very much, to have de- 
tained her a few minutes; but she put that out 
of the question by leaving him immediately. 

« You must let me thank you,”’ he barely found 
time to say, as she departed. 

««You are very welcome,”’ she answered; “but 
at the same time, I consider such things as part 
of the duties I have to perform.” 

There is nothing in the world which so in+ 
tensely pleases a man as the little attentions 
which none but a woman can pay him. Ravel- 
stoke was unusually alive to such attentions. 
From his boyhood, his life had been a solitary 
one, spent in lonely roamings over the world, 
and now, at five-and-thirty years of age, he often 
felt a need which he never acknowledged to him- 
self. Long after the new governess had quitted 
the room, he sat before the fir® musing, and lux- 
uriating in the comfort she had left behind her. 
Gradually there came up to him the thought that 
it would be very pleasant, very pleasant indeed, 
to have some one to care for him in this manner 
every day. 

“Jean Murdock,” he found hirhself saying. 
*« Just such a-name as suits her thoroughly. The 
very sound to go with that sweet face and those 
serene eyes.” 

When’ the dinner-bell sounded, he suddenly 
awakened to a new annoyance, in the recollec- 
tion of Lady Grace’s visitor. What if she had 
come, and he was doomed to undergo the ancient 
martyrdom once again? 

“ Now, if it had been this little Jean, in her 
black dress, a fellow couldstand it,” he grumbled, 
as he went down stairs; “‘ but, great heavens! 
a second Miss Armor?’’ 

“Any visitors, Betters?” he said to a man- 
servant, who was passing through the hall. 
‘*None, Sir Malcolm,” was the reply. 

ladyship dines alone.” 
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«Thank fortune, there’s: no Miss Armor, at 
least,” he muttered, as he entered the dining- 
room. 

‘<I thought your divinity was to arrive to-day, 
Gtace,”’ he remarked, at dessert. 

“T have just received the news that circum- 
stances’ will detain her in tewn a few days,” said 
Lady Havelstock, smiling faintly, as she picked 
over her purple grapes, with the handsomest of 
plump white fingers, ‘Don’t look so ridicu- 
lously happy, Malcolm. We nmy expect her in 
a day or so.” 

Probably Sir Malcolm had looked happy, for 
certainly he had felt relieved. 

‘¢ Then the trunks, the ten trunks I saw, this 
morning, in the hall, are a premature arrival,” 
he said, with a little malicious triumph in the 
idea of the young lady’s annoyance at their ab- 
sence, ‘‘ or has she ten more in reserve?”’ 

«‘Probably,”’ laughed Lady Havelstock. ‘ At 
all events they remain here until she comes.” 

‘* And at all events,” said Sir Maleelm, going 
up stairs after dinner, ‘‘I shall have the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating this clear-voiced little gover- 
ness without being interfered with. I wonder 
why she didn’t come down to-day, either?” 

Now do not imagine, my readers, that Sir 
Malcolm had fallen in love, at first sight, with 
the new governess, for really he had done no 
such thing. He merely felt the same, self-willed, 
curious interest he would have felt in any other 
novelty. At the same time, I do not pretend to 
say that such an interest was not a dangerous 
one, at least, for a middle-aged, unmarried man 
to feel in a young and beautiful girl; but at pre- 
sent he was merely amused and pleased with 
her. He looked at the nursery-door, as he passed 
it, but it was closed, and he could only hear an 
occasional word from the children. He did not 
even catch a glimpse of the black dress through 
the remainder of the day, and for the two days 
following. He wondered at this. “Why don't 
she come down to dinner?” he said. <*Can she 
be annoyed at having been discovered in my 
room?’ So, on the evening of the third day, 
finding himself near the school-room, he walked 
in, discovered Jean Murdock sitting at the 
window, sewing again. 

She did much surprised at seeing him. 
It was evident that, in her practical fashion, she 
had discovered at once that he was a privileged 
person, and accordingly accepted his peculiari- 
ties as a matter of fact. 

‘«E suppose you do not object to visitors,’’ he 
said, taking in at a rapid glance her unmoved 
face, the plain dress, and an innocent white 
vuffle at the whiter throat. 





«I suppose not,” she answered, “or, at least, 
Lady Havelstock——”’ 

‘Lady Havelstock has nothing to do with it,” 
he interrupted, not very politely: ‘I asked if 
you objected.” 

‘*Ah! 1? Certainly not. Would it matter much 
if I did?” 

“To me it would,” he answered, brusquely. 
**May I sit down, Miss Murdock?” 

“There is a chair,’ she said, in much the 
same tone she would have used to’one of her 
young pupils. 

He drew it to the window, and took a seat in 
it, with a vague idea that this commonplace little 
governess had an odd sort of power over him, 
through her very calmness of manner. Any 
other governess would have blushed, he said m- 
wardly; ten to one looked embarrassed, and 
made a little simpleton of herself; but this young 
person merely submitted to his presence, as she 
submitted to the presence of Lady Havelstock’s 
cherubs, and allowed him to seat himself as if 
instead of Sir Malcolm Lindisfarn, he was only 
plain Mr. Smith. How smooth her shining hair 
was, he said to himself, and what a wonderful 
quantity of it must be twisted in that soft-look- 
ing golden coil, at the back of her shapely head! 
Governess, or not, there was a thorough-bred air 
about her, which no one could fail to see at the 
first glance. And then how beautiful she was! 

“Do you never lay that everlasting sewing 
aside?” he asked, at last. 

‘‘Sometimes,”’ she answered. ‘But just now 
I happen to be rather more busy than usual.” 

It might have been meant as a quiet hint, but 
Sir Malcolm ignored it with singular obtuseness. 
A certain very masculine self-will was one of the 
chief traits in his character, and just now he had 
no irelination to abandon his intention of study- 
ing his sister’s governess. 

Uneeremonious and eccentric as he occasion- 
ally was, he was a man with great power of fas- 
cination, when he chose to exercise it. He had 
never chosen to exercise it upon Lady Grace's 
divinities, and now, wonderful to relate, for al- 
most the first time in his life, he considered 
‘the game worth the candle.” Before half an 
hour had passed, he had the pleasure of seeing 
the quiet, reticent eyes brighten in an odd, swift 
surprise. The eapable face proved itself even 
more capable than he imagined it could be. Whew 
the new governess grew eager, a bright glow of 
colo? ‘warmed her smooth tea-rose skin, like a 
touch of sun-light; and when she laughed, whic!» 
was tarely, she laughed much as a brown linnet 
sings, with the freshest thrill of music he had 
ever heard. 
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By a little skillful questioning, he led her to 
speak of herself, though, to tell the truth, she 
was rather reserved in her answers. ‘Iam an 
orphan, as you know, and think occupation may 
give me back my interest in life,” she said. ‘So 
you see me here a governess. I have no near 
relations to protect me,”’ she said, when she had 
ended her commonplace little story, **so I had 
to protect myself.’”” And as she said it, her quiet 
endurance gave Sir Malcolm a novel sense of 
pain. Such is the inconsistency of mankind, 
that her calmness irritated him, and for the first 
time in the course of their brief acquaintance, 
he would rather have seen her less self-reliant. 

‘Is it very easy?” he asked, with a touch of 
bitterness in his tone. 

‘‘Easy to protect oneself?’ sighing a little. 
IT hardly know as yet. As long as one can earn 
one’s bread and butter, you know, it can’t be 
very difficult; but, unfortunately, people grow 
old. I wonder,’ she added, with a naive little 
anxiety in her voice, ‘‘ whether I shall have 
saved enough to live upon by the time I am fifty 
years old. I once heard of a governess who did.” 

“Great heavens!’’ he broke out. ‘Is that 
what you look forward to?’ 

She glanced up in surprise. 

‘Why not? One might buy a little house, you 
know, and live in it by oneself, like the fairy 
godmother in story-books.”’ 

‘*Don’t talk so, for pity’s sake,” he said, with 
passion enough in his voice for a man of twenty. 
+‘ You don’t know what you are saying. There 
should be years of love and happiness before a 
girl like you, and you are wrong in not hoping 
for them.” 

He forgot himself, in his momentary excite- 
ment, and spoke as he had often felt. Glancing 
at the bent face, curiously enough, he saw that 
the creamy cheek was fairly flooded with color, 
For a few minutes Jean Murdock did not even 
utter a word. 

“A girl of nineteen has no right to be deso- 
late,” he said, in his brusque fashion. ‘ Let 
me be your friend. I’m old enough, I hope.” 
This last with a slight bitterness. ) 

“How old are you?” she asked, that odd 
touch of satire in her tone, She had, recovered 
herself by this time. iv 

“ Thirty-five,”’ he answered, savagely, ashamed 
of himself for feeling so reluctant to tell her the 
truth. ‘Not very young; is it?” 

“Not very old, either:..Yet one ought to have 
outgrown the follies of youth, by that time.” 

He scrutinized her keenly. She could express 
a great deal in that soft voice of hers. For a 
moment he felt rather dubious as to! her exact 


meaning; but, as usual, there was nothing to be 
learned from her unmoved face. 

But he was not to be baffled, and when he 
rose te go away, he returned to his question. 

“You have not answered me,’’ he said. ‘I 
asked you if we could not be friends?” 

She looked up at him, with a sort of half sur- 
prise. 

“T am only Lady Havelstock’s governess,’’ 
she said, a trifle reprovingly. ‘And you are 
Sir Malcolm Lindisfarn.” 

He was almost angered. 

‘‘Need that interfere with our friendship?’’ 
he questioned, a little savagely. 

‘It puts it out of the question,’’ she answered 
decidedly. ‘Don’t think me ungrateful, if you 
please. I don’t mean to be; but don’t you see 
that Lady Havelstock might not like it?” 

He paused for a moment, ready to be quite 
angry; but glancing down at the quiet face, he 
noticed the faintest suspicion of an appeal upon 
it, and taking a practical view of the case, he 
saw that perhaps he had made a slight mistake. 

She was quick-sighted enough to discover, at 
once, that he had not misunderstood her, and, 
seeing it, held out her hand to him with a pretty, 
frank gesture. ‘ We shall not be enemies, I am 
sure,’ she said, the appeal which had been in 
her eyes touching her voice. ‘I really feel your 
kindness very much, Sir Malcolm ; but please do 
not forget that I Well, that I am only Jean 
Murdock.” 

Sir Malcolm went down stairs, with a more 
thoughtful faee than he had worn for many a 
day. ‘¢Only Jean Murdock’ had touched him 
even more than he was willing to confess, She 
had been quite right after all. Pleasant and 
harmless as this hour in the nursery had ‘been, 
Lady Havelstock was, like many other women, 
not very merciful in her censures upon any 
slight appearance of imprudence. An odd fate, 
it seemed, which had given Lady Grace’s divini- 
ties their thousands, and made this thorough- 
bred little creature ‘only Jean Murdock.” He 
was thinking of this, quite seriously, on his way 
to the parlor; but as he crossed the hall, the 
train of his thought was broken, for a side-door 
opened, and Lady Havelstock came’ out, and met 
him half way. 








‘‘Where have you been, Malcolm?”’ she said. 
‘*T have been looking for you everywhere. Miss 
Laureston has come, and is in the drawing- 
room.” 

Blanche Laureston was a handsome woman, 
of five-and-twenty, and quite showy enough to 





justify the, presence of the ten trunks; but Sir 
Malcolm’s glance at her, as she bowed ‘to him 
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under the great drawing-room chandelier, .satis- 
fied him fully that his sister had made a greater 
mistake than ever in the cheice of a wife for him. 
Nor did a further acquaintance modify. this un- 
favorable opinion. Miss Laureston was a, mere 
woman of fashion, devoted to dress and: com- 
pany, without a single original idea, but with a 
good deal of that sly malice which belongs to so 
many. of this class, especially if they are a little 
faded, as she was begining to be. 

In one respect, Miss Laureston’s coming made 
achange. Jean Murdock now appeared, daily, 
at the dinner-table. We must confess,, that, 
while this pleased Sir Malcolm, on the whole, it 
brought with it a feeling something like mortified 
pride. ‘She has staid away on my account,” 
he said, ‘‘Her headaches were all sham. I, 
wish the proprieties were at the deuce, and Lady 
Grace also, if she has anything to, do with it,” 
he added, crossly. 

It was useless for Miss Lavreston to don; her 
freshest toilets for the purpose of bewildering 
Sir Malcolm. He was not easily, bewildered, 
and showed his indifference in a manner which, 
to say the least, was highly impolite, 

On one occasion, when, after the fashion of 
dangerous young ladies, she had asked his advice 
as to the color of some dainty article of dress, he 
had actually turned to Jean Murdock, who 
chanced to be in the room, and, after glancing at 
her attire, had-deliberately advised black as the 
most. becoming shade which could be worn. 

. We said Jean Murdock happened to be in the 
room. During the hours which she did not 
spend with her pupils, she was. now generally 
in the parlors. She sat next to Miss Laures- 
ton at dinner, demurely meeting that young 
lady’s well-bred superciliousness, with a humility 
which was highly creditable. She replied’ to 
Miss Laureston’s slight impertinences with due 
propriety ; she listened to Miss Laureston’s per- 
formances in the evening in respectful silence; 
and altogether with so unmoved. and serene an 
air that Sir Malcolm was at a loss to understand 
what it might mean. Ter replies were always 
sufficiently pointed, as far as he was conecrned, 
and her greatest charm to him had been her un- 
governess-like little dashes of spirit and straight- 
forwardness. Was it possible she was afraid of 
Miss Laureston? 

The bare idea of the thing was too much for 
his not all-enduring patience, and, accordingly, 
one evening, when the fair visitor had been rather 
more pointed than usual in her delicately ex- 
pressed patronage, he lest control’ over himself, 
and spoke his mind. 

‘“Why don’t you give that girl a lesson?” 








he demanded, unceremoniously, finding himself 
alone with Jean for a few minutes. 

‘‘What girl?’’-she asked, innocently, looking 
up from her, book, for he had left his place, and 
was standing near her, 

‘The amiable Laureston,’’ he answered, with 
a faint. sneer,. ‘‘She needs one,” 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ was the quiet comment; ‘ but 
would it be acceptable from Lady Havelstock’s 
governess ?”’ 

“It would be well merited,’’ he returned, 
‘Yow are not afraid of her, are you? Promise 
me you will give her one, some day.” 

Almost unconsciously he laid his hand, upon 
her shoulder. 

«As I don’t happen to stand in any very great 


awe of the young lady, possibly I may—some 


day. Exeuse me, Sir Malcolm, but and 
she glanced down at his hand, with a touch of 
not very well pleased color, 

He withdrew it instantly. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,”’ he said. ‘‘ Forgive me, 
Jean.” 

‘*T shall not forgive you if you.call me Jean,” 
she said, concisely. ‘‘ Lady IHavelstock’s gover- 
ness———”’ 

‘‘ What has Lady Havelstock to do with it?” 
he broke out, impatiently, ‘If I love you---~’ 

What more he might have said is a thing wn- 
known, for Jean Murdock rose, closing her book 
with the most placid of faces. 

“‘If L were Miss Laureston, Sir Maleolm,’’ she 
said, *‘ you, might possibly be privileged to talk 
nonsense to’ me, but, under existing circum- 
stances, I, think I had better go back to the 
school-room.”’ 

Before he had time to say anything more, she 
was gone, 

‘‘ Heavens! have I offended her? 
Malcolm. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

Sir Malcolm, you see, had fallen in love at 
last:. What women of high rank had been un- 
able to accomplish, a self-reliant, modest little 
governess;had brought about. Perhaps, because 
he had been so long invulnerable, he was now 


said Sir 


‘all the more in earnest. 


He hoped for awhile she would come back. 
Ile paced the drawing-room like a caged lion, 
but she did not make her appearance. Finally, 
he went to bed, out of humor with himself and 
everything élse, © 

“Ts not your gov 


ess rather a presuming 
young person?” asked Miss Laureston, of Lady 
Grace, in the course of tlie following morning. 

‘«« Presuming?’’ echoed her ladyship, no slight 


surprise showing itself in her tone. ‘I hope 


not, Why.do you ask?’ 
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Miss Laureston bent a little lower over her 
embroidery, with a suspicion of color on her 
cheek. 

‘* Merely from curiosity. Pray don’t consider 
me officious, Lady Havelstock, but really, once 
or twice I have fancied that——”’ 

**You have fancied?’ put in Lady Grace, a 
thought coldly, filling up the young lady’s pause. 

“That her manner toward Sir Malcolm was 
somewhat familiar. I may be wrong, but it has 
appeared so to me.” 5 

‘‘T think it must be fancy,’’ was Lady Havel- 
stock’s quiet remark. ‘I have never ob- 
served it.” 

But, quietly as she had met the matter, it is 
possible that her ladyship thought it worth while 
to remove temptation from her brother’s path, 
at least as far as was possible. So the black 
dress was again absent from its place at the 
dinner-table. Blanche Laureston was prepared 
for this, for, trifling with her luncheon, she had 
héard her hostess say to one of the servants, 

‘You will tell the housekeeper that Miss 
Murdock, after this, dines with the children, 
Betters.”’ 

Sir Malcolm heard it also. He glanced at his 


sister quickly, and reading nothing in her ap- } 


parently unconscious face, relapsed into non- 
communicativeness. 

In the meantime, in the school-room, Jean 
Murdock applied herself diligently to arithmetic 
and French grammar. Day after day passed, 
yet she still continued invisible. Sir Malcolm 
grew savage. He watched to waylay her, but 
never succeeded. The school-room door, too, 
strange to say, was always locked. 

A week passed—Sir Malcolm angrily taciturn, 
Lady Havelstock serenely unconscious, Miss 
Laurestor. as innocently triumphant as it is pos- 
sible for a well-bred young lady to be. 

One morning, a servant brought a note into 
the nursery for Jean Murdock, which Sir Mal- 
colm had left before going out, ortlering it to be de- 
livered at once. There were only a few lines in it, 
but they were very characteristic. It ran thus: 


‘¢ Jean—lI will bear this nolonger. _ You shall 
not seclude yourself from me. I will know the 
werst. I love only one woman under the face 
of heaven, and to-night that, woman must decide 
my fate. When I asked you to call me your 
friend, you confronted me with Lady Havelstock : 
but Lady Havelstock has nothing to do with the 
question, to which a woman can only answer 
either yes or no. LINDISFARN.”’ 


This brief but expressive missive, Jean Mur- 
dock read once, twice, even three times,.and then 








laying it aside, turned to the French grammar 
again; but it would have been a difficult matter 
to decide from her serene face what the answer 
was to be. 

It was not very late.when Sir Malcolm re- 
turned home. Perhaps he was as anxious to 
hear his fate decided as a younger man would 
have been. At any rate he was earlier than. 
usual. But, alas! for his ardor: the new gover- 
ness had baffled him again. She was seated in 
the drawing-room, sewing quietly, as usual, and 
apparently quite undisturbed by the presence of 
Lady Grace and Miss Laureston. She did not 
even blush, when he entered. She merely looked 
up, with a self-possessed little nod, which, if 
one is to believe the poets, was not very promis- 


sing. What did it mean? There was only one 


thing to be done, to wait patiently until an op- 
portunity offered itself, and then be determined. 
His strong self-will stood Sir Malcolm in good 
stead that night, though he was tried sorely. 
But at last Miss Laureston left the room, and 
then he rose coolly, and went over to Miss Mur- 
dock. 

‘Must I speak before Lady Havelstock ?”’ he 
asked. ‘I am determined to speak, Jean.” 


“IT think Lady Havelstock may hear anything’ 


you have to say,’’ was the brief reply. 

He turned to Lady Grace at once. 

‘*Grace,’’ he said, with a steady determina- 
tion, which was not unbecoming. ‘I love your 
governess honestly, and earnestly, and I am de- 
termined to tell her so. If she would have given 
me the opportunity, I would have told her so 
before; but since she would not, I tell her in 
your presence. When a man of my age loves a 
woman honestly, he has only two things to say 
to her. The first is, ‘I love you;’ the second, 
‘Will you be my wife?’ Having said both of 
which things to your governess, I await her 
ans ver.” 

By the time he had finished speaking, Jean 
Murdock was standing before him, a bright glow 
in her violet eyes, a vivid color on her cheeks. 

‘* Lady Havelstock,”’ she said. ‘Tell this gen- 
tleman how lhe has been deceived.” 

‘Tell him yourself, Jean,” said Lady Grace, 
with an affectionate smile. ‘He will like it 
better.” 

‘‘Perhaps he will,’ said the new governess, 
a demure smile touching her lips. ‘Sir Mal- 
colm, you have spoken very honorably and gene- 
rously ; but you have made a mistake. You have 
said that you love Lady Havelstock’s governess; 
and Lady Havelstock’s governess is nes—-— Well, 
not Jean Murdock.”’ 

Sir Malcolm turned, mystified, to his sistér. 
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««Grace,”’ he asked, ‘‘ what does this mean ?”’ 

‘‘What Jean has told you,’’ she answered. 
“There is a mistake—+~—? |[ ‘| 

«And ‘Jean Murdock’ ”* he began. 

“Ts ‘Jean Murdock’ still,’’ said that:person; 
“but not Lady Havelstock’s governess.”’ 

‘‘The young lady you were so much afraid of, 
Malcolm,” said Lady Grace; a little maliciously. 
«And your probation has been your punishment. 
It was a little plot, not of Jean’s, but of mine; 
and if anybody is to blame, it is I. The morn- 
ing she arrived, I expected,:not Jean, but a new 
governess. The servants knew it, and when Jean 
appeared, in a fly from the: station, having come 
two days sooner than she had intended, they 
took her, in her simple black dréss, for the new 
governess, and announced her, as you remember, 
for such. For an imstant, when she entered, I 
was struck dumb, and came near betraying my- 
self. Then, all at once, there flashed across me 
the possibility of the little plot I have carried out. 
I knew that you would be prejudiced against 
Jean in her proper person, and never give your- 
self a chance td sée: her good qualities. Oh! you 
needn’t shake your head: I know you better 
than you know yourself. I knew also that Jean 


was afraid of being married for ‘her money, for 
she has a fortune, sir, that might bean induce- 


ment even to a rich young baronet. So I re- 


ceived her as the veritable governess, and, per- ; 


haps, in playing miy part, a little overdid it, as 
you took care to tell me at the time, Jean could 
not imagine what I meant; but she saw I meant 
something; and she obeyed my lead. She is 


} quick enough,” with a smile at Jean, ‘‘as, per- 
} haps, you have found out by this time. When I 
joined) her up-stiirs, and unfolded my plot to 
her, I had great difficulty in winning her con- 
sent to it ; nor do I think I would have succeeded, 
{if she had not committed herself already in the 
: break fast-room, to tlie character of the new gover- 
{ness, The Scottich clergyman was @ suggestion 
} of my own, because the real governess is the 
daughter of one. I had to telegraph to her, that 
very day, not to come for awhile yet; but I sup- 
pose I may send for her at once now; though L 
doubt if the children will ever like her as well 
as they liked Jean Murdock. Now I will leave 
you to yourselves,” 

When the door had closed on Lady Grace. 
Jean turned to her companion, her eyes ana 
cheeks all aglow. 

‘*I did not intend it, you see, at first; I could 
not haye begun it deliberately ; but what woman 
would not have been tempted to try her power, 
when the mistake as to her position had been 
already made? And then + 

‘‘Don’t tell me anything more just yet,’’ he 
said. ‘At five-and-thirty years of age a man 
cannot afford to lose one moment’s happiness, 
even for a denouement. I asked you a question; 
Jean, and, rich or poor, governess or not, I want 
an answer, for it is to the woman, and not toher 
surroundings that I speak—is it to be ‘yes,’ or 
‘no? 

“It is to be ‘yes,’’’ she said softly, and laid 
her hand in his, 

He took her in his arms, and kissed her. 








IN THE 


WOODS. 


BY G. J. WILSON. 


By the sweet woodland stream, 

Alone, as through the leafy shade I wander, 
‘Neath the o’er-hanging green, 

Long while, the pure enrapturing scene I ponder. 


The valley, deep and broad, : 

Where quiet reigns, and peace, from morn to even ; 
Surely the house of God 

Is the wide forest, and the gate of heaven! 


Wild fern, and foliage fair, 
Grace the rude margin of the rippling waters ; 
In vesture, rich and rare, 
Smile, near and far, the brawling brooklets’ daughters. 


Against the eastern sky, 

Gigantic birches loom, like ancient columns ; 
And maples, towering high, 

Whereon the tempests of an age have fallen. 


Through the august array— 
Through the proud forest, gleams the sun of morning ; 


Green leaf and moistening spray, 
Glow in the radiance, all the vale adorning. 


Far from life’s busy stage, 

How sweet, upon the downy orake reposing ! 
And nature’s wondrous page, 

Fresh beauties ever to the sight disclosing. 


Sweetsolitude! secure 

And undisturbed, by sin or ill’s invasion ! 
How like a fairy dream! 

How like the glories of the new creation ! 


Oh, Lord! to us restore 

The field and wood, with friends we love and cherish! 
When time shall be no more, 

Let not the earth, with all that’s lovely, perish ! 


Let the secluded place, 

The desert, and the wilderness, again 
Declare thy plenteous grace! 

For thine the power and glory be—Amen ! 











ONLY HER INDIA-RUBBER! 


BY DAISY VENTNOR. 


Overuead, the clearest and brightest of winter ; 
skies, with its accompanying sunshine; under} 
feot, @ mixture of savw and mud, which, to- ; 
gether, made a slippery combination of slush. 

It wa3 the first pleasant morning in two weeks, 
and, in fashionable parlance, ‘‘ everyboily"’ was } 
on Fifth venue, and the street looked like a gur- 
geous tropical bouquet, with its many-colored 
costumes, and nodding feathers. 

Thorne Wyndham stood in the window of the 
Clad, with an oll, lonely pain tugging’ at his 
heart-strings. He wished he could see one face 
among that busy crowd, that would grow brighter 
under his gaze. Ah, well! one must learn that 
you cannot stay away from town for four years 
without paying the penalty of being forgotten. 
And he glanced involuntarily at the hat he held in 
his hand, with its deep crape-band, and thought 
of the father whom he had left sleeping calmly 
uniler the soft Italian skies a twelvemonth ago. 
To be sure, he had uncles and cousins, a score 
of them, who only needed to know of his arrival } 
by yesterday’s steamer, to make a lion of the | 
Wealthy young bachelor; but then 

‘* Hollo! what’s the matter with the little girl?” 
demualed several voices. 

Below. them, just at the cross-walk, were two 
young: ladies, one crimsoning very much, and 
evidently aware of the club-gazers, and the other 
engaged in a futile attempt to regain her india- 
rubber, which had stuck fast in the mud and slush 
before mentioned. The little owner’ of the re 
creant shoe was evidently determined to possess } 
herself of it, if possible, and she gave it a sly 
kick, thereby displaying the prettiest foot and } 
ankle imaginable. But the perverse rubber, 
instead of going up on the side-walk, bounded 
directly against a large, portly matron, who drew } 
her velvet dress aside with a vexed exclamation, } 
as she looked daggers and needles at the auda- } 
cious young woman who was playing foot-ball on 3 
Fifth Avenue. And then, having received this } 
additional impetus, the mulicious rubber gave a? 
bound of three feet, and sailed off into the gutter. 

She could not helpit! Cecile Hesketh laughed, 
and as she did so, gave an unwitting glance up- 
ward, and met a pair of dark-blue eyes looking } 
soberly at her, that brought the soft, rose- pink ; 
jato her cheeks, and made her hurry past, say- 





to her companion, ¢ 


“I declare, Caro, I never saw any race of 
mortals stare as you New-Yorkers do! As if 
there wasn’t a place publie enough for me to lose 
my rubber except just in front of the Union 
Club;’’ and in another moment the pair were 
out of sight among the swiftly-passing crowd. 

«« Are you going back to the hotel, Wyndham ?”’ 
asked Frank Wilmerding, as his friend moved 
swiftly to the door. 

“No,” said Thorne, with a half laugh. ‘I’m 
going to seud’ Brian for that unlucky india- 
rubber ;’’ and he passed out to the hall. 

Wilmerding; and the others standing in the 
window, saw Wyndham’s servant go down the 
steps, and after fishing in the gutter for a second 


} with his’ master’s cane, up came the dripping 


sandal, and Brian, rolling it up in a piece of 
brown paper, came back and delivered it to 
Wyndham. 

«There it is,’ said Wyndham, laughing, as he 
displayed its tiny proportions, “‘and it would 
take a foot fit for Cinderella to get into it. Does 
any one know who she was ?’’ 

**No,”’ said several voices. 

«« Not a New-Yorker,”’ said Frank Wilmerding, 
decidedly. He knew “everybody,” and could 
afford to be positive. 

««] don't know who she is,”’ said a gentleman 
who had just joined the party, ‘‘ but I can tell 
you where she lives.” 

«« Where, Leigh?” shouted the laughing chorus. 

“In Thirty-dighth street, four doors from the 
corner, east,” said Leigh; and having thus 
afforded Wyndham the information desired, he 
walked back to his post in another window, with 
a very mischievous twitikle in his eyes. 

‘¢ Give it to me, Thorne, and I'll take measures 
to find out her name,” said Wilmerding, eagerly. 
But Thorne Wyndham shook his head, and but- 
toned the tiny rubber snugly in his coat-pocket. 

‘“‘What are you going to do with it?’ de- 
manded his friend, in a rather vexed voice. 

‘“ Keep it,” said Wyndham, coolly. «I'll bet 
you five to one that I’ll introduce you to the 
young lady in three weeks.”’ : 

“Tl take it,”’ said the other. 

Thorne Wyndham was certainly bewitched, for 
as he sat smoking in his room at the Albemarle 
; that night, he brought out the india-rubber, and 
surveyed it with curious pertinacity. 
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“Tt is odd how that child's face haunts me,” 
he said, half aloud. ‘Pretty little pansy-eyed 
Cecile! I wonder if she is married yet! How 
vexed aunt Davenport used to be when I called 
her my little wife. And this is the second time 
I have caught a glimpse of somebody that re- 
minds me of her. Once in the gardens at Dres- 
den, though D’Esture swore that face was Eng- 
lish or Austrian, and now, to-day, in that pretty 
ereature on the Avenue.”’ 

He mused awhile, and then rang the bell for 
his body-servant, Brian Neasy, a real, rollicking, 
fun-loving Irishman. 

‘“[T wanted to know if you have your old 
orderly’s uniform in any of the tranks down 
stairs, or is it detained at the custom-house ?” 

*« Are we going intil the army again, sir? Faix, 
axing yer pardon for the question. The uniform, 
is it? Yes sir—it's below.” 

“Then, brush it off, in the morning, and 
bring it to me, after breakfast.” 

“ An’ meself inside it !’’ asked Brian, mystified. 

‘«No; I want to borrow it,” with a slight flush 
of coler. “I’m going masquerading.” 

It did not take long for Wyndham, the next 
day, to reach Thirty-eight street. ‘Four doors 
from the corner, east,’’ was soon found. On 
the door-plate was ‘“‘ Hammersley” engraved in 
large letters. 

Now, it so happened, that Ciro Hammersley 
was sitting in an easy-chair, in the library, at 


the head of the stairs, waiting somewhat im-> 


patiently for lunch, and, hearing the bell, she 
peeped over the bannisters, and seeing (not very 
distifietly, through the vestibule door) a soldier's 
cap, she jumped at the idea that it must be her 
cousin Charley, a West Point cadet, who was in 
the habit of running down to sce her, ocexsion- 
ally, and so she flew down stairs, and opened 
the door herself. 

‘Oh!’ sail Miss Hammersley, abruptly, as the 
tall figure of a sfranger turned and faced her. 

Thorne was slightly taken aback for an in- 
stant. 
and not the servant he hal expected to see; and 
secondly, she did not bear the slightest resem- 
hlance to the face he had been dreaming about. 

So his nicely-arranged speech of inquiry flew 
out of his memory, and he said the very first 
thing that came into his head. 

“1 beg your pardon ma’am; hdve you lost an 
india-rubber ?”’ 

faro opened her eyes very wide, and stared at 
him, as he stood before her, cap in hand. 

“An india-rubber?” said she, slowly. 
don't know; who sent you here?” 
Thorne had by this time recovered his wits. 


«T 


In the first place, this was a young lady, ; 


“If you please, miss, did you lose a rubber 


yesterday morning, in front of the Union Club? 
} My master saw you drop it——”’ 
“Yes,” said Caro, hastily, the episode of yes- 
} terday returning to her, suddenly. ‘I remem- 
ber. Who did you say sent you?” 

Miss Hammersley was by no means averse to 
an adventure; it was hardly necessary to tell 
the servant that it was Cecile who lost the san- 
dal, instead of herself. 

But Thorne was not to be~trapped so easily. 

“‘Mr.——,” hesitating. ‘The captain said it 
wasn’t necessary to leave his name.”’ 

Here he stepped inside the door, and tock the 
rubber out of his pocket. 

‘But, if you please, miss, I was not to leave 
the rubber, unless it fitted !”” 

Miss Hammersley flushed up to the very roots 
of her hair. ‘I never heard anything so ab- 
; surd in my life,” said she, ina tone divided be- 
}tiveen mirth and vexation. ‘Give it to me,”’ 


and down she sat, on the lowest step of the stair, 


; to try on the sandal. 
} But that ridiculous article was as perverse as 
‘its ancient prototype, Cinderella’s glass-slipper, 
and pull hard as she might, the rubber was at 
} least two sizes too small for her foot, and refused 
} all coaxing. It would not go on. And there 
; stood that very well-dressed, gentlemanly-look. 
Sing orderly, watching her efforts with an odd 
} twinkle in his eyes that exasperated her. 
} '* Tt doesn’t fit me,"’ said she, at last, with the 
} best grace she could muster. ‘But you may 
} leave it. It belongs to the young lady whom I 
} was walking with.’ 
‘‘Your sister?’ asked Thorne, with sudden in- 
terest, forgetting himself. 
} No,” said Miss Hammersley, shortly. Then 
} she repented; her woman’s curiosity was con- 
‘ siderably excited. \ ‘The young lady to whom 
‘the rubber belongs went out of town this morn- 
‘ing; if you leave it, I will send it te her.” 
} Thorne hesitated for half a minute. 
' «T thank you, Miss. My master said I must 
} bring it back unless I found the owner. Perhaps 
: you'd give me the address?” 
; “Tt’s the most singular thing I ever heard of,” 
} thought Miss Hammersley, and she was upon 
} the poitit of complying with his request, when, 
} glancing up at him, as she sat below him on'the 
; stair, she caught a glimpse of the seal-ring, which 
} Thorne had carefully turned in toward his palm, 
} but which, in the present position of both par- 
ties, was visible. The incpngruity of it struck 
her instantly ; she suspected a hoax, and changed 
her mind. 


«No; very possibly she would object. But 
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She will be back here in April, and if you,choose 
to call again, I will tell her you kept.it. James,” 
to the servant, just arrived from down. stairs, 
‘show this person out.”’ 

With this abrupt dismissal, and quite an em- 
phasis on the “ person,” off swept provoked Miss 
Hammersley, while Thorne, with an amused con- 
sciousness of haying been called ‘‘ a person,” for 
the first time in his life, put the little rubber 
safely in his pocket, and left the house. 

The story of his failure was rather too good to 
keep, and Frank Wilmerding had the benefit of 
it the first time the friends met. Frank enjoyed 
his laugh heartily, but vowed that he knew who 
the Hammersleys were, and that Thorne should 
be introduced to the young lady and her mys- 
terious friend, if he would accept his (Frank’s) 
good offices. These, however, Thorne declined, 
being determined to follow up his adventure 
himself, unassisted. And, during the three weeks 
that followed, Thorne’s aunts and uncles (before 
mentioned,) found him out, and he was dined, 
and lunched, and breakfasted by the entire clan, 
and aunt Davenport pressed him strongly to 
make her house his home, But Thorne refused, 
although his cousin, Grace Davenport, had grown 
into a very handsome girl, and did not appear 
at all averse to receiving his cousinly attentions. 

It was a little odd, however, that he never 
could obtain any information of that other, far- 
away cousin, whom he used to call his “little 
wife,” pretty Cecile Hesketh. That is, any in- 
formation to speak of. One day, when aunt 
Davenport was in a particularly gracious mood, 
for Thorne had just sent Grace a magnificent 
basket of flowers and fruit, he asked a few ques- 
tions, which the lady answered with studied 
carelessness. 

**Cecile? Oh, yes! She was grown up, now; 





to the Russells, and caught the eastern train, 
just as it was moving out of the depot. He had 
taken the night express, expecting to reach Bos- 
ton at six o'clock the next morning, and | com- 
posed himself comfortably in his, section of the 
sleeping car. But he never reached, Boston on 
that trip, for, some distance beyond Springfield, 
there was a terrible accident. Nobody to blame, 
of course, although two trains collided, and seve- 
ral people were killed. and many more bruised 
and wounded. The first that Thorne knew about 
the matter was the shock of being thrown vio- 
lently for some distance—then, blissful uncon- 
sciousness; and upon recovering his senses, he 
realized that he was lying on the ground, in the 
snow, unable to move, from. a dead weight of 
something on his left leg, and an agonizing pain 
in his arm. By-and-by, voices sounded about 
him, and he called for help, which, when it 
came, caused him more agony than ever, and he 
only knew that kind hands. were carrying him 
off, somewhere, and that every step. brought a 
jar of pain with it. Then he saw, dimly, lights, 
@ warm room, several frightened women’s faces, 
and finally everything floated off into oblivion 
again, as his bearers laid him down. 

When he came to himself, he found that some- 
body was putting his arm into what felt like 
splints. Fora moment he thought he was back in 
the army, and he said, faintly, ‘‘ How’s the fight 
gone, doctor? Did our fellows carry that battery ?”’ 

«* He must be a soldier !’’ said a soft voice, be- 
hind him. 

Thorne heard the whisper. 

‘‘Now I remember! I am going to Boston—”’ 

“Not to-night, my dear sir,’’ said the gentle- 
manly-looking man, whose fingers were busy 
about the arm. ‘Let me introduce myself as 
Dr. Wa:singham, and this is my house, where 


but could not have much polish, poor child, up ; my wife and I will do our best to take care of 


among the mountains, in the little village where 


‘you. Your servant is here,’’ and Brian pressed 


cousin Amy chose to bury herself. Hesketh died, ; forward. ‘And now, let me loek at that ankle. 


months ago, and Cecile and her mother managed i 
Mrs Daven- } severely, and I shouldn't be surprised if it took 


the farm, if there was a farm.”’ 
port evidently had cloudy recollections of the 
Heskeths. ‘Grace was always very fond of 
Cecile,’ hinted the mamma, adroitly , ‘‘ but she 
did net continue writing when her letters re- 


Just as I thought. You have wrenched it pretty 


longer to recover than your arm.”’ 
Thorne was dismayed, but there was no help 


‘ for it; and after the doctor had done all in his 
} power to alleviate the pain, he administered a 


mained unanswered Qh, my dear Thorne! have } powerful anodyne, under the effect of which 


you accepted for the Russel’s dinner on the 
twelfth?” 

Thorne assented, and resignedly dropped the 
subject of Cecile; but he was destined not to ap- 
pear at the dinner party, for, two days before it, 
he received an urgent business summons to Bos- 
ten, and he only had time to leave a line for 
aunt Davenport, begging her to.make his exeuses 





; Thorne finally fell asleep. 


But, although he had the best of care and 
nursing, rendered, tos, in such a kindly, whole- 
souled fashion, that it touched him strongly, 
Thorne recovered slowly. His arm got along 
famously ; but the doctor’s prediction was a true 
one, in regard to the ankle. And, like all un- 
fortunates afflicted with a sprain, Thorne grew 
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very impatient, or, as Brian expressed it, he } returned, and ordered them off, and his refrac 


‘‘niver saw the young masther so cross.’” Mrs. 
Walsingham, the doctor’s blithe little wife, to 
whom Brian stated the case confidentially, 
laughed merrily. 


tory patient to bed. 

Two days after that memorable afternoon, 
Cecile went in to play a game of chess with Wynd- 
ham, ‘aceompanied by Mrs. Walsingham, “to 


‘Well, Brian,” said she, ‘we must endeavor } play propriety,” as that mischievous little woman 


to cheer him up a little. A very pretty young 
lady, a friend of mine, is coming from Pemfret 


to visit me, and you may tell Mr. Wyndham, } 


from me, that we will make him a call after din- 
ner to-day.” 

Thorne brightened visibly when Brian de- 
livered Mrs. Walsinzitam's messaze, and he man- 
aged to make hictself prossntatle for visitors in 
a wrapper facel with blue silk, and, after his 
dinner, arranged himself to his satisfaction upon 


the sofa, and gave a benign assent, when Brian } 
os 4 


asked if he should go for the ladies. This was 
by no means Mrs. Walsinghai’s first call, and 
Thorne’s face wore a smile of pleasure as the 
blithe, cheery voice announced, at the thres- 
hold, 

‘“‘Here I come, Mr. Wyndham, but only on 
condition that you'll send me away when you 
begin to feel tired. And I think of bringing a 
gool Samaritan with me; unless you are too mis- 
aaithropic to care to see a young lady.” 

«« By no means,”’ said Thorne, animatedly, ‘if 
she will pardon my inability to rise and-—~—” 

A little rustle of sweeping, soft robes, a light 
step on the floor—a rosebud face, brightening 
with blushes and mischief, and then, two amazed 
ejaculations, 

“Thorne!” 

““Cecile! Little Cecile!” 

Mrs. Walsingham drew a long breath of utter 
astonishment. ‘‘ Why didn’t you say you knew 
him, Cecile,’’ said she. 

‘‘How could 1?’ asked Cecile, giving Thorne 
her little hand, as she dropped down on a stool 
beside him. ‘Mr. Wyndham’ conveyed very 
vague ideas to my mind; but 7'horne Why, 
Lucy, I’ve known him since I was a wee child.”’ 


” 


{ suggested.’ To be sure, the chess was a wonder- 
} fully left-handed game, as far as Thorne was con- 
{ cerned, for he was forbidden to use his right 
‘arm, néither did it progress very rapidly, as the 
‘two players were continually wandering off to 
‘ the charmed ground of long-ago, with, “do you 
‘remember,’ ad infinitum. Presently, a servant 


c . . . 
‘ came in to announce some deficiency in the din- 
‘ner, and, after a pause of a moment, Mrs. Wal- 
} singham said, 


«Cecile, I must go down to the grocer’s, and 
; read that unmanagable person a lecture. Will 
; you come and hear it, or do you prefer finishing 
; your game?” 

; «A walk, Lucy? Yes, and no. Yes, if it 
$ were not so wet and sloppy; no, because I want 
to checkmate Thorne.” 

«You may do that, easily,’’ quoth the gentle- 
man, just loud enough for her ears, and no 
louder. 

«« And, beside, Lucy,” giving him nothing but 
a glimpse of a pink cheek, ‘‘ I’ve lost my rubber, 
and I always am forgetting to buy another, 
and——”’ But Mrs. Walsingham had gone laugh- 
ing out of the room, and Thorne said, soberly, 

‘¢ Do you wear but one of those useful articles ? 
I beg your pardon—you spoke in the singular 
number.” 

“‘Don’t be teasing,” said Cecile. ‘No, my 
rubbers are generally in pairs. But this.one 
(how you will laugh at me!) I lost in the mud, 
last winter, on Fifth Avenue, just in front of the 
Union Club. And after I left New York, I had 
the most absurd letter from Caro Hammersley, 
saying that somebody had picked it up. Why, 
Thorne!” 

The very largest capital letters could not con- 





“Yes,” said Thorne, detaining the hand for } vey an idea of Cecile’s exclamation as the saucy 
half a second, and feeling absurdly annoyed at } fellow put his hand in his pocket, and pulled out, 


her sisterly tone. 
fatherly in those days. I believe I called her 
my ‘little wife,’ Mrs. Walsingham.” 

He had his revenge, for Cecil blushed charm- 
ingly. She evidently had ceased to regard him 
in a grandfatherly light. 

How the afternoon fled away! Thorne could 
hardly believe it was tea-time when Brian 
brought in the lights, and he begged so hard for 
companionship, that Mrs. Walsingham good-na- 


“IT used to be very grand- ; and threw in her lap—that identical india-rub- 
i ber! 


“‘I wonder if it will fit,’’ said he, in the 
gravest, most matter-of-fact voice. 

Indeed, Gecile’s blushes had reached such an 
alarming stage that, in compassion, he could but 
take no notice of them. : 

‘‘Why?” asked she, in the extreme of bewil- 








derment. 
‘« Because, don’t you remember, in the fairy 


turedly ordered the tea served there; and the { tale, several ladies tried to persuade the Prince 
ladies stayed chatting with him until the doctor } that the glass-slipper belonged to them, tntil he 
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made them put iton! And one young lady has 
already claimed that rubber; suppose you try, 
Cecile ?”’ 

Out came an enchanting little foot; into the 
rubber it slipped with the utmost ease, and then, 
looking up triumphantly, she met his eye. 

«Bravo, Cinderella! Shall we read the dear 
old nursery tale together, Cecile? For the Prince 
has been wandering all these years with a sweet 
memory in his heart of a brown-eyed child, 
whom he used to call his ‘little wife.’ Cecile ?’’ 

He slipped his hand under the pretty chin, 
and lifted the downcast face toward his; then, 
in the old, teasing voice that she knew so well, 
‘“*A very unromantic prince, with a sprained 
ankle. You don’t love him any more, Cinder- 
ella ?”’ 

The chess-board tumbled over, and all the 
chess-men rolled ingloriously upon the floor, as 
Cecile’s rosy lips whispered close in his ear, 
“Thorne! I’ve loved you all my life.” 

Brian, hearing the downfall of the chess-men, 
stuck his head inside the door at that particular { 
juncture ; caught, in one glance, ‘‘the situation,” 





and, closing the door softly, sat down on the 


mat, and whistled Rory O’ More, with a face of 
radiant glee. In which position Mrs. Walsing- 
ham surprised him, when she came back to in- 
quire the fate of that protracted game of chess. 

Aunt Davenport recovered the shock of Thorne’s 
engagement after awhile, but she never ceased 
to. bewail the fate that threw Thorne into the 
hands of Delilah, ‘‘in the role of an invalid, my 
dear.” 

There is hardly space to tell you how Caro 
Hammersley tormented Thorne when she heard 
the history of the rubber, or that Frank Wil- 
merding paid his bet to Thorne, in the form of 
a superb necklace for the bride. Frank and 
Caro officiated together at the wedding, and there 
is a whisper, this winter, that Frank is caught 
at last. 

But during the honey-moon, as Cecile was 
standing by her husband, while he penned a 
merry note to Dr. and Mrs. Walsingham, she 
found in his desk, in a snug white parcel. the 
droll little sandal that had made such an odd 
link in their history. _ And, to this day, Cecile’s 
blushes come brightest when Thorne, with his 
teasing smile, calls her ‘‘ Cinderella.” 





LONGINGS. 


BY MATTHIAS BARR. 


I may long for the quiet of the lonely brake, 
And the hedgerowa white with may; 

For the beauty that grows on the dimpled lake, 
When kissed by the dying day: 


I may yearn for the music that haunts the woods— 
Leafy, and grand, and old; 

For the thunder that roars in the mountain floods, 
And the fields with their sheaves of gold: 


I may sigh for a si¢ht of the gentle flowers, 
And the butterfly’s tinted wing; 

For the glorious vision in twilight hours 
Of love at the wayside spring: 





But the sounds, oh! the sounds I am doomed to hear 
Are the sounds of the busy street ; 

And the sights that my spirit is racked to bear 
Are tho footprints of naked feet. 


And my heart it grows heavy from hour to hour 
With looking on man’s distress ; 

With looking and longing, and never the power 
To lighten or make it leas. 


Oh, breezy mountains! Oh, glowing skies! 
Oh, meadows and rippling streams, 

Though ye come not to gladden my waking eyes, 
I have ye all in my dreams, 





AUTUMN 


LEAVES. 


BY ELLIS YETTE. 


Trese autumn leaves, these crimson leaves, 
How many a tale their splendor breathes; 
How sad a sigh is echoed forth, 
From every slender, stem-like throat. 

They tell us tales of passing hours, 

Of joys which never can be ours. 


These faded leaves, these withered leaves, 


What hopes beclouded do they leave; 
What joys untrammeled did they bring, 


To cheer us in the early spring! 
Our hopes, how soon they pass away; 
Our joys the soonest to decay ! 


These dying leaves, these mouldering leaves, 
How many a tale their fading breathes; 
How we must wither and decay, 
And pass, like them, to dust away. 
These autumn leaves, what tales they tell, 
Of passing soul and tolling bell! 





THE ISLAND OF DIAMONDS. 


BY HARRY DANFORTH. 


CHAPTER I. took out his handkerchief, and blew his nose 
“You must go to sea.”’ } vigorously. ‘ 
As the old doctor said this, he gravely put up; Suddenly he faced round, walked quickly up 
his spectacles. to my mother, and seized both her hands. 
‘Go to sea?” I said. ‘Give up Harvard?} “It’s very hard, my dear madam,”’ he said. 
Impossible !’’ ‘“«T feel as if I was a brute to have to tell what 
‘Yes! go to sea,”’ repeated the doctor. ‘“If} I have just told you. But if I don’t speak out, 
you don’t, you'll die.”’ ; your boy will die. His ancestors and yours have 
I looked at my mother. She looked at me. } been so long among books, that nothing will save 
Then we both looked at the doctor. His face; him but living an almost wholly physical exist- 
was immovable. ence, for some years at least. To go to sea is his 
My mother burst into tears. only salvation. Not as a passenger; that won’t 
The doctor made a wry face, closed his spec-} do: he must work, and work hard; rough it, in 
tacle-case with a jerk, and rose to his feet. short; be before the mast. It is a stern medicine, 
‘The fact is, my dear madam,”’ addressing } but it has saved many a life, and please God,” 
my only surviving parent, and winking, as if his } he added, reverently, “ it will save his also.” 
own eyes were in danger of filling with tears, So it was decided, after much discussion, and 
‘‘your son has been studying too hard. Most} with great reluctance on my mother’s side, that 
of our Yankee boys, at least those who come of a} I should go to sea. 
good old ministerial stock, do the same. But it The good doctor did not content himself with 
never does, it never does. Our clergymen’s fami- } merely giving advice. He called on an old class- 
lies are all dying out, the result of excessive } mate, who was now a great shipping-merchant 





brain-culture for three or four generations, and } in Boston, and procured me a berth in a fast- 


if we don’t go back to nature, we shall go—well, sailing clipper, that was bound around Cape 
to ruin, root and branch. My old friend, Harry’s Horn, on a voyage to the Pacific. 
father, died of consumption. Harry will die of} ‘The captain is an honest man,”’ the doctor 
it, too, if he keeps on in this way. There is but } said to my mother, ‘and has boys of his own. 
one remedy, which is to go to sea, and to go to} He will look after Harry, and see, at least, that 
sea before the mast re he is dealt with fairly. The rest the lad must 
‘* Before the mast !’’ do for himself. Bless me, my dear madam,”’ he 
All my mother’s prejudices spoke in this x-{ cried, looking artistically at me, ‘‘ you won't 
clamation, which was a cry of horror and emaze-} know him when he comes back: he'll be so 
ment, almost a shriek. broad-chested and bronzed, every inch a man!” 
Nor was it to be wondered at. My mother, I only partially shared my dear mother’s grief 
God bless her! came of what has been called the } I was sorry, indeed, to leave Harvard ; but I was 
Brahmin class of New England. Her father had } young: the scheme promised adventure; and I 
been a clergyman, as his father had been before had always been eager to see the world. There 
him. Her husband, whom she had mourned so} was an old book, ‘‘ Mavor’s Voyages,’’ which I 
faithfully, for such long years, had been a clergy- } had chanced upon, years before ; and ever since, 
man also. To be told that her only child, whom } I had dreamed of Magellan, Drake and Anson, 
she had pinched and starved herself to send to} and had longed to circumnavigate the globe. 
college, that he might tread in the steps of his The night before I was to sail, I went down to 
honored ancestry, must give up all, and go out, } the Thorndykes. We lived in Cambridge, and 
as a common sailor, before the mast, was too} the Thorndyke mansion, though nominally in 
much for her. She fairly broke down. the town also, was really on the outskirts. It 
For some time she rocked herself in her chair, } was an ancient-looking, rambling house, sur- 
wringing her hands, and weeping silently. rounded by a quaint, old-time garden of fruit- 
The doctor made two or three turns up and } trees and ornamental shrubs; and was backed 
down the room. Then he stopped at the window, } by a grove of venerable white pines. It had be- 
and looked forth. ‘A dirty night,” he said, and } longed to the family for several generations. The 
Vou. LXI.—38 45 
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Thorndykes took a pride in retaining it primitive ; 
and unaltered. My father and Gen. Thorndyke } 
had been chums at college, and fast friends after- 
ward; and the intimacy had been kept up be- 
tween the families ever since. Bessie Thorndyke, 
the general’s only child, had been my playmate 
fox years, and now that I was going away, I sud- 
denly found her to be‘very dear to me. 

The doctor had called me a boy, but I was } 
twenty-one years old, and had often, lately, won- 
dered if Bessie could have loved me, if I had 
been rich and famous—for no family held itself 
higher than the Thorndykes. They had been 
judges and governors, in the old colonial days, 
when to be a judge or governor was something. 
The grandfather of Bessie had been a general 
officer in the war of Independence, and after- 
ward a Senator of the United States. Her father 
had fought, at the head of his division, in the 
war of 1812. How could I, the penniless son of } 
a poor clergyman, hope to mate with the heiress 
of such a family? 

The great drawing-room, at the Thorndyke’s, 
as I entered, was unoccupied. The taste and re- 
finement of five generations had culminated there. 
On one wall hung two portraits by Copley; on 
another three by Gilbert Stuart ; and in the rear 
of the room a Godfrey Kneller, painted during a 
visit. of one of the family to London. At either 
side of the doors of entrance were pedestals, with 
busts of Roman emperors, in the fashion of the 
closing days of the last century. Chinese jars, 
old Japanese bronzes, and rare Dresden por- 
celain, ornamented the mantel-piece, or stood on 
quaint George the Second cabinets, or buhl- 
tables of the time of Louis the Fifteenth. 

Directly Bessie entered. How shall I describe 
her? She was just eighteen, with a tall, flexi- 
ble figure, and a light, springy, graceful step. 
As for her face, conjure up a miniature by Mal- } 
bone, in his best manner! The exquisite com-} 
plexion, the high-bred air were after the finest 
type of American beauty ; and there is no country 
in the world, I think, where women look so 
refined and high-bred. It was a face, which 
showed, not only ordinary beauty, but genera- 
tions of culture and true womanliness also. 

She greeted me with a blush, but we had no 
time to exchange words, for her father now 
entered. 

‘‘So we are going to sea,’’ said the stately, 
white-haired old man. ‘It is the best thing, 
my lad, youcan do. You have broken yourself } 
down with hard study. Besides, it is a grand } 
vocation: think of Lord Nelson! And the nae | 
tion, too, wants men of action even more than ! 
men of hooks.”’ ; 





| 





‘‘But I hope,’’ I answered, ‘‘to come back, 
some day, and resume my books.”’ 

‘‘Meantime, a few years at sea, a few years 
of action and mingling with men, will do you 
no harm. You come of a race, my boy, that 
ought to have been soldiers, not clergymen 
What a splendid Crusader your father would 
have made! You hardly remember him, I sup- 
pose; but he had the soul of a Christian knight 
and hero. Be like him, and you will honor us 
all.’’ 

The old man, as he spoke, laid his hand on 
my head, as if in benediction. My heart swelled 
with pride. I looked toward Bessie, and our 
eyes met. Deep blushes covered her cheeks. 
For the first time a glimpse of what might be in 
the future flashed ypon me. Could it be that 
she cared for me? 

I was dizzy, for a moment, with happiness. 
Then I recollected that Gen. Thorndyke might 
read my thoughts, and in some confusion I 
plunged into conversation, saying the first thing 
that.came to hand. That evening I shall never 
forget. Bessie, after a little while, recovered 
herself also, and laughed and chatted with even 
more than her usual gayety and wit. She sung, 
too, without solicitation, choosing my favorite 
songs. I could have remained until morning. 
But the great clock struck ten, and I rose to go. 

Gen. Thorndyke bade me ‘God speed!” and 
parted from me at the door of the drawing-room. 
Bessie, in the simple fashion in which we had 
been brought up, accompanied me into the hall, 
and out to the front entrance. 

The moonlight was flooding the lawn as we 
stood in the great door-way. 

*‘ What a heavenly evening,” she said. 

“‘It has been so to me,’’ I replied, signifi- 
cantly, pressing the hand she had just given me. 

She looked up quickly and shyly, the crimson 
blushes rising to her very forehead. 

‘You'll think of me, sometimes,’’ I said, at 
last, my voice trembling, in spite of all my 
effort. to the contrary. 

‘Yes!’ came in a faint whisper, as she looked 
down. 

I seized both her hands, and drew her to me, 
in sudden rapture. 

‘‘ You really mean it? You’ll wait for me?’’ I 
cried, eagerly ‘‘Oh! Bessie, darling, how I 
have loved you!’’ 

“*T will wait for you,” she said, simply. Her 
eyes glanced up, and met mine, for an instant, 
and then her head fell on my shoulder, and she 
clung to me, half-weeping, half-laughing. 

‘* Dearest ! dearest !’’ I cried, kissing her, oh! 
how reverently. 
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beam-ends, thumping againsi a heavy sea. The 
waves, in vast, sweeping undulations a thousand 
feet long, seemed to rise out of the gloom ahead, 
and come pouring down upon us, faster and 
ploring love, and disappeared, closing the door } faster every moment; and as each one, in tarn, 
behind her. struck our bows, the gallant clipper staggered, 

The next night, when the moon shone again, and for a moment, seemed as if she would never 
I was on the deck of the clipper-ship, watching ; rise again from the blow; while the masts jerked 
the receding shores of my native land. and strained, and threatened to snap off like 

But my thoughts were on Bessie. Had Idone} pipe-stems. Quicker and quicker, one following 
wrong? What would Gen. Thorndyke think? } the other in rapid succession, the great surges 
Ought I not to have gone back, met him boldly, } rushed upon us; now seething and roaring by, 
and told the truth? Would he not now, } and whitening away astern; and now breaking 


All at once she pushed me from her, for her 
father’s footsteps were heard in the hall. 

“Go, go,’’ she cried. 

She gave me one quick glance of shy, im- 


when he learned all, regard me in the light 
of a thief, who had come into his house as a 
guest, and stolen his child? Oh! how I re- 
gretted that a momentary confusion of thought 
had prevented my facing him the night before. 

Yet why did Bessie push me away? Was she- 
afraid, that, as yet, it was too soon to tell the } 
truth? Did she want time to prepare her father? 
Qr had her hasty dismissal been only a sud- } 
den impulse, the result of surprise and maidenly } 
modesty ? 

Then a different view of affairs, and a more } 
hopeful one, presented itself.. Perhaps Gen. } 
Thorndyke would not be inexorable. How kind 
his words had been! 3 

“Tt may be,’’ I whispered to myself, ‘‘that he 
meant even more than he said, and that I am} 
going forth, with his sanction, to win my spurs, 
like a knight of old.” 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Att hands, ahoy! Tumble up, tumble up ¥’ 

Such was the cry that rang overhead, and 
roused me from my sleep, one night, when we 
had been at sea about a week. 

I had turned in, wet and weary, and even a 
little heart-sick, an hour and a half before. The ' 
discomforts of my new position had proved even ; 
greater than I had expected. I had little sym- 
pathy with my shipmates generally, who were } 
mostly old, grizzled tars. But for a weether- } 
beaten man-o’-war’s man, who had taken a fancy 
to me, and for a home-sick, up-country lad from 
my own State, I would have been completely iso- 
lated. But the latter seemed to be eyen more } 
lgnely than myself. He fellowed me about, ; 
wherever I went, for a word, or even a look: } 
I appeared to be the only link that connected } 
him with old Massachusetts and home. 


over the weather-bow, and sweeping the decks, 
in a whirlwind of blinding foam and water. 

Yet, strange illusion! it was not the ship that 
seemed to rise and fall, but the horizon. <A vast 
semicircle of dark, tumbling waters, it swung 
high up overhead, and then descended out of 
sight, as if forever. But only, in afew minutes, to 
reappear again! Up and up it came, dizzily, 
past the knight-heads, past the main-top itself, 
until I caught my breath, almost expecting to 
see it turn a summersault over us. Then, sud- 
denly, it paused, began to recede, and sank 
away once more, until it seemed as if we hung 
suspended in mid-air, or as if the ocean under 
us had fallen plumb down out of space, All 
this time, the huge sails were filling, and then 
whipping back against the masts, with a noise 
like thunder. The wind shrieking threugh the 
rigging, the driving rain stinging the face like 
shot, the shouts of the officers, the trampling of 
the men across the decks as they hauled on the 
ropes, all these mingled together to make a scene 
of terror and apparent confusion indescribable. 

“Lay aloft! Lay aloft,” cried the officer of 
the deck, as soon as we appeared. ‘‘ Quick, you 
lubbers.”’ 

Stumbling along, I hardly knew how, but fol- 
lowing the lead of the old man-o'-war’s man, I 
found myself directly at the foot of the shrouds. 
I had often been up the mast before, but never 
at night, or in a gale. As I looked aloft, I saw, 
swinging against the dark, hurrying scud, the 
vast yard for which we were destined: and it 
seemed at. an illimitable distance above. My 
heart nearly failed me. But I said to myself, 
“¢now is the time to win your spurs,’’ and shut- 
ting my teeth hard, I dashed at the rigging, and 
gained at last the top of the ascent. 

But here, let me say to the uninitiated, began 
the really perilous part of the proceeding. To 


It had been raining and blowing, when I went } reef the sail it was necessary to crawl out along 
below, but the wind since had come out ahead, } the yard-arm, now at an angle of forty-five de- 
and increased to a gale; and the ship was now) grees, with no support but the frail foot-ropes 
close-hauled, and careening over almost on her} below: the ship, all the while, pitching head- 
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foremost into the seas, threatening to jerk one , 
off, and flinging the spray high up and around 
one. ‘The old man-o’-war’s man had been the 


dispiriting. We reefed the top-sails did wore 
out the gale. But a gloom fell upon us all. The 
ghost of our lost comrade seemed to haunt the 


first to lay out on the yard, and was now at its i ship from that night out. An unseen, unac- 


furthest end, at the weather-earing. But the up- } knowledged doom impended over us. 
country lad and I had been left to go up among } ized it, though we rarely spoke of it. 
I told my young; perhaps death, we foreboded, were to be our 


the last, as the least skillful. 


We real- 
Disaster, 


fullower to keep close to me, and I would assist } destiny. 


him all I could; and glancing around now, I 
saw him next to me, trying to crawl] out on the 
dizzy yard-arm. I was startled by the look 
upon his face. He seemed ill, unnerved, unfit 
in every way for his task; but it was not this 
that shocked me; it was the awful expression, 
such as the Scotch say is seen, sometimes, in 
those doomed to an early and violent death. 
shall never forget that scared, white countenance. 
He was trembling, like one in an ague-fit, and 
gazing down, fearfully, into the black, boiling 
gulf below. 

** Don’t, don’t,’ I cried. 
you are lost.”’ 

But I was too late. Even as I spoke, I heard 
a wild shriek, as of a dumb animal that has 
received its death-wound. He had lost his foot- 
ing! The next moment I saw his body shooting 
downward. There was a dull, heavy thud, as it 
struck the side of the ship; and then the sense- 
less mass bounded off into the sea, and was lost 
in the dark waters that opened to engulf it. 

‘¢ Man overboard !”’ cried the look-out. 

*« Man overboard !”” echoed along the deck. 

‘Man overboard !”’ 

An officer, at the words, leaped to the rigging, 
and holding on, looked where the body had dis- 
appeared. 

Succor, however, would have been impossible, 
even if the poor lad had still lived. But that 
first blow, mercifully, must have killed him. He 
was, by this time, moreover, hundreds of yards 
astern. To have wore the ship and followed 
him, would only have endangered fifty lives, and 
could not have restored his. 


“Tf you look down, 


Yet the officer of the deck did not, for some ‘ 
time, give up looking for him. But it was a vain : 


task. Not a sign of him could be seen. 

At last the mate leaped down, and then we } 
knew that we should see our comrade no more, 
until the last Great Day, when the deep shall } 
give up its dead. 


It is impossible to describe the impression this ; 
For the first time {lustre never seen in colder climes, the great 


sudden tragedy made on me. 


I realized, in its full meaning, the perils of those } 
The death } 
of this poor lad, at my very side, filled me, more- : so deep as almost to be a purple. 
| of wondrous plumage, and rare power of wing, 


who “go down to the sea in ships.” 


over, with sinister forebodings. 


| ‘¢’Pears to me,”’ said the cook, a full-blooded 
African, whose genial animal life had often, here- 
tofore, cheered my spirits when they were on the 
point of failing, ‘‘ dis yere ship am unlucky from 
de fust. We sailed on a Friday, as yer knows. 
We ’spected to sail on a Thursday ; but de papers 
n} weren’t all ready. Den de skipper wanted to 
1} wait. But de owners laffed at him, and he got 
{his back up, and sailed on a Friday. Won't 
} come to no good, arter dat, I’se tell yers! Ole 
: Scipio knows more dan owners. We’se lost a 
man already, and we'll lose more. ’Spects I'll 
{get to kingdom come afore I get back to ole 
Ameriky. If only dis chile was on shore agin, 
even at Barnegat, yer wouldn’t catch him ship- 
$ pin’ on dis yere craft.” 
«*Pshaw!’’ I said. ‘ All that talk, Scip, about 
Friday, is sheer nonsense. Why should Friday 
be more unlucky than any other day?” 

‘« Look yere, Mars Harry,’’ was the half angry 
response, ‘‘I knows yer a schollard, and all dat; 
but yer’s a great deal to larn yet. 1 tell yers, 
dat de ship dat sails on a Friday, comes to grief, 
sure! Yer’ll lib to see it.” 

With these words, he turned away, busying 
himself in his galley, and muttering to himself. 





CHAPTER III. 


Bor gradually our forebodings left us, or most 
;of us; only the cook and the old man-o’-war’s 
’man continued to prophesy disaster. The wind 
{came out fair; we made rapid progress; and 
‘ everything seemed to promise a speedy and pros- 
Even the prognostications of 
the two skeptics, after awhile, failed to affect us. 
By the time we had passed the Equator, we had 
‘ forgotten the death of our shipmate, and quite 

recovered our gayety. 
It was like sailing over some enchanted sea, 
such as oo read of in stories of ‘‘ poesy and old 
romance."’ The days were beautiful, but the 
nights were divine. The stars shone with a 


perous voyage. 


Southern-cross sparkling out, as we advanced, 
brilliant as a meteor. The blue of the sky was 
Strange birds 


Nor was the effect on the crew at large less | followed our track. The night air was full of 
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perfumes. Phosphorescent lighis played on the 
waves, or flashed and scintillated in our wake. 
To lie on deck, and see these sights, and hear 
these sounds, was to be lulled into a dreamy 
ecstasy indescribable. 

In those soft, tropical nights the sailors would 
gatuer together, in groups, and ‘‘spin yarns,’ 
as they called it. Story-telling is as old as the 
human race. In the wigwam of the red Indian, 
the tent of the Arab, the palace of Haroun Al 
Raschid, there is always some Sheherazade to 
tell a tale, and listeners to hang upon the telling. 
We had some rare story-tellers in the forecastle. 
One could remember when Algerine corsairs still 
infested the Mediterranean, and would relate 
legend after legend of hair-breadth escapes from 
Muslem bondage. Another had fought with Nel- 
son at the Nile. Still another had.been a fore- 
top-man on the Essex, when Commodore Porter 
was in the Pacific ; and this man had wondrous 
tales to narrate of theretofore undiscovered re- 
gions, and of the dusky houris that inhabited 
them. 

His favorite story, however, was of an island 
of diamonds, which he believed to exist some- 
where in the South Pacific. He averred that 
he had once known a man, afterward a gunner 
on board the Essex, who had actually been cast 
away upon this island. 

‘‘He was on a whaling cruise,’ the Essex 
veteran said, ‘‘and they ran on a reef in the 
night. Coral-reefs, as we know, shipmates, go 
round all them ’ere islands. Only one boat was 
saved ; the rest were swamped ; and in this boat, 
the gunner and a few others made the shore. 
It was a sandy bay, he always told us, sort 0’ 
like a horse-shoe, wita great, high mountains 
behind, which they tried to scale, but couldn't. 
The beach, between the sea and hills, was nar- 
row, never more than a quarter of a mile wide, 
and hadn't a tree, or a bush on it, worse than 
Nantucket, he said. But sticking in the face of 
the rocks were diamonds, the finest ever seen. 


The shipwrecked sailors filled their pockets with } 


‘em, and were mad with joy, till they minded 
themselves there was nothing to eat or drink on 
that sandy spit of shore, and that they had only 
saved from the wreck enough food and water to 
last °em for a week. Howsomever, they took the 
bearings of the island, as near as they could, and 
pulled away. It was more than a month afore 
they saw land or sighted a ship. Jim Truxton, 
that was the gunner’s name, never would say 
much about that ere voyage. One thing is sar- 
tain, shipmates! When he was picked up by 
another whaler, he was the only one left alive in 
the boat, and he was out of his mind, as tearing 


mad as if he had the horrors. He raved, they 
said, for I once met one of the crew of that 
whaler, about starving and dying of thirst; and 
talked kind o’ wild like of selling a handful of 
diamonds for a thimbleful of water; and would 
whisper, horribly, looking frightened around, of 
casting lots which should be eaten first. At last 
he comes to his senses, bright and sharp, and 
tells the story of this diamond island. But, 
bless your souls, nobody hardly would believe 
him, for there wasn’t a diamond left in the boat, 
or in his pockets, and he’d been crazy, as every 
one knew. So they made up their minds that 
the whole story was a confusion, as I thinks the 
doctors call it. But I was allers of a different 
idee. Jim wasn’t a man to tell a lie, just be- 
cause it was a lie, and to make people stare, like 
some do, shipmates. He allers wanted te get 
back to that island. He said he had a kind o’ 
dim recollection of their coming, at last, te curse 
the diamonds, fer bringing ’em their ill-luck, and 
after having tried to trade ’em off to each other 
for part of their allowance of water, of throwing 
them overboard, as Jonah was fiung into the sea 
in the Good Book. He was a raal honest man, 
was Jim, and died, at last, at his gun, when 
the Britishers, darn ’em, two agin one, took 
the Essex at Valparaiso.”’ 

My old friend, the man-o’-war’s-man, was 
generally skeptical as to all such legends, but he 
firmlly believed in this one. 

‘«T never seed that gunner,” he said, “but I 
have knowed them as knowed him, even afore I 
sailed in this ere ship. It’s an old story, too, 
that’s come down, as I’ve heerd, from the times 
of the buccaneers. They all believed in it, and 
many a one tried to find the island, but they 
said, that, either the ships that sailed on that 
venture got wrecked and were never heard of, 
or a fog came up and shut the island from sight, 
just as they made it out, and then a head wind 
blew ’em off, and kept blowing ’em off for weeks, 
till they were hundreds of leagues away. Sartain 
it is, nobody has ever found it, and it’s my 








opinion, shipmates,” and he looked gravely 
around, “that that ere island is an enchanted 
{ one.”” 

‘But you say,’ I remarked, at this point, 
addressing the old Essex seaman, “that the 
; gunner had the bearings of the island, or some- 
i thing very near them. Did he ever te]l you?” 

«“«No, no, that was his secret. His plan was, 
arter the war was over, to get some of the rich 
men of Boston to fit out a ship and go in search 
of it; but he died, you see, at Valparaiso, and 
; that was the end of it.”’ 

’ I was not credulous, but somehow this nar- 
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rative made a great impression on me, and I 


could not help believing in the island of dia- } 


monds. Often, instead of sleep'ng, I lay awake 
in my berth, thinking, that, if I could only get 
to the island, the way would be effectually 
smoothed to my marrying Bessie Thorndyke on 
my return. But I had no clue, not even the 
slightest, to the location of the island, except 
that it was somewhere in the South Pacific. 

Again and again, therefore, I dismissed the 
subject from my thoughts. But again and again 
it returned. It came to haunt me, finally in 
spite of myself. It had for me a subtle, inde- 
scribable fascination. 

The horse-shoe, sandy bay, inclosed in inac- 
cessible mountains, the sides of which glittered 
with diamonds—for such was the impossible 
picture which the Essex veteran had conjured 
up—was continually rising before my mental 
vision, and tempting me with wild dreams of 
fortune and happiness. 

Many of the tales told on the forecastle, were, 
if possible, even more incredible than that of the 
island of diamonds. Often, when we had been 
listening to some narrative that excelled the 


Arabian Nights in exaggerations, my friend, the } 
old man-o’-war’s-man, would shrug his shoulders } 


and sniff contemptuously 

‘¢ What is the reason you never spin a yarn?” 
said a topman, to him, on one of these occasions. 
‘¢ Have you allers before sailed in a shallop, that 
you’ ve never seen anything ?”’ 

‘“‘Tm not much at story-telling,’ was the 
quiet answer, ‘‘ but as you all seem mighty pert, 
and have forgot there’s such a thing as Cape 
Hern before you, I may as well tell you what 
happened to me the last time I weathered it.” 
Here he turned, unobserved, to me, and slyly 
winked. ‘You'll not be so jolly, let me tell you, 
shipmates, when you’ve been roughing it, for a 
week or two, off that cussed Cape.”’ 

Everybody gave the speaker the closest at- 
tention. His exordium had quite dashed our 
spirits, for we all knew the reputation of the 
Horn. 

‘‘ Well, you see, my hearties,’ 
suming, ‘‘we had made the Cape, arter a fine 
run, just like this one, and were half-way past 
it, and countin’ on bein’ safe in the Pacific be- 
fore another day, when there comes out such a 
gale from west, nor-west, dead ahead, as would 
have blown the devil on a marlinspike, like an 
old witch on a broomstick, half way round the 
world. We close-hauled, in course, and reefed, 
and lay-to, in real ship-shape style—our skip- 
per was a good one, I tell you, and knew his 
business—but, spite of it all, we drifted back 


he said, re-} 
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} and back, till we lost what we'd gained, and were 
{ once more in the Atlantic. 

; For a week we didn’t see the sun, and got 
g : 

{no observation, and hardly knew where we 
were. Then we had squalls, with thunder and 
2 
i 
; 
; 


lightning; the masts and rigging sometimes all 
a-blaze with fire ; and sail to be made, or taken 
in every five minutes a’most, for the skipper was 
in a terrible rage at bein’ blown back, and 
wanted to gain every inch he could. At last, 
one morning, the watch below was called up to 
reef top-sails, for a squall was coming down on 
us, roaring like a thousand batteries, all opening 
at once. Lucky for me, I wasn’t out on the 
yard, for just as the men had got into the foot- 
ropes, and knotted their points, and the word 
was about to be given to haul out to leeward, 
the squall struck us. 

‘*She went over, you may believe me, ship- 
mates, as if she’d been but a paper-beat, such as 
I used to sail, in gran’father’s pond, by the old 
mill, when I was a two-year-old, up by New- 
buryport. There we were, on our beam-ends, 
everything going by the run, the water pouring 
{ over the decks, the skipper shouting, the men 
on deck hollowing, the rain rushing slantwise 
across us, the great masts bending like willow 
branches, and the wind tearing through the rig- 


; 
4 
; 
| 
; 
§ 
| 
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were all to be blown to Davy Jones’ locker in 
half a minute. And blown we should have been, 
if something hadn’t given way! Crack, all at 
once, went the top-mast, and all the hamper 
above; and looking up, I saw it, and the yard, 
and the sail below it, and the men on it, going 
down the wind, like a great white cloud of smoke, 
and vanishing out of sight, at last, in the black 
} squall that swept to leeward. 

$ « Well, she righted, in course, after that, and 
} for awhile we were too busy to think of our ship- 
mates. But when the squall had passed, and 
{ everything was snug, we began to talk of ’em, 
{and to tell some good deed of this one and that 
} one, as men will do of the dead.” 

} *¢ That’s not much of a story, after all,’’ inter- 
; posed the original speaker, asthe veteran paused 
“Tt’s rayther strong, though, 


! 
| 


} to turn his quid. 
for it isn’t often that a whole watch is blown 
} away, is it?” 
} «No, it isn’t often a whole watch is blown 
{ away,’ quietly replied the veteran, with another 
look of cool contempt, ‘and it’s not often as 
‘ that happens, as happened next, as I’m going to 
; tell you.” 
Every one leaned forward, with re-awakened 

interest. Evidently we were about’ to listen to 

i something quite out of the usual way. 
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“Well, two days went by, the wind shifting , 
all the time. On the morning of the third day, } 
just in the gray of the dawn, the skipper comes 
on deck. We were short-handed, in course, 
after losing so many good men, and none of us 
got much sleep, the skipper even less than the 
rest. I was on deck, too. Theskipper, as I was 
a-saying, comes on deck, and calls for a cup of 
coffee, being cold and tired like. He was rub- 
bin’ his eyes to get awake, and tryin’ to catch 
a glimpse to leeward, when the look-out cries, 
cries he, ‘top-mast, ahoy!* ‘Top-mast, ahoy! 
What do you mean,’ thundered the skipper, ‘are 
you drunk there?’ But he was such a complete 
skipper, you see, that, in spite of his being so 
red-hot mad, and in spite -of his believing the 
man to be drunk, he didn’t forget to shout back, 
as we all does, ‘Whereaway?’ ‘Three pints on 
the weather-bow,’ answered the look-out, as 
quick as lightning, and as sober, you may be- 
lieve me, as any of us here. With that we all } 
looked up, and—would you believe your eyes ?— 
there we saw, away off, but coming right down 
on us, a white cloud, or rather what looked like 
a big puff of steam from a war-steamer’s steam- 
pipe, that, as it got nearer, was, sure enough, a 
top-mast, with top-mast yard, and the sail just 
ready to be reefed, and the lost men, as I’m } 
alive, standing straight up in the foot-ropes, and } 
leaning over the yard, every man ready to take } 
up his bit of sail, and knot the reef-points, and ; 
hear the welcome cry, ‘haul out to leeward.’ } 





The skipper, he sprang into the rigging, and { 
thundered to the man at the helm ‘starboard, 
hard, harder ;’ and she came up into the wind, 
quicker than I can tell; the top-mast settled on 
the cap; the word was given to pass the reef- 
points; the sail was got up snug; and the men ; 
were whistled down. And down they come, some } 
sliding by the back-stay, they were in such a 
hurry, and all calling for something to eat the 
moment they touched the deck; for a hungrier 
set of devils, shipmates, you never seed. There,” 
and he faced, suddenly, around, looking his : 
rival full in the face, ‘you've told many a lie, 
in the way of a yarn, as we all knows, but can 
you beat that ?”’ 

The story had been narrated so graphically, 
and with such animation in look and tone, that } 
we had all been carried away by its air of truth. ; 
But now the object of it all burst upon us; it was } 
the veteran’s quiet way of satirizing his chal- } 
lenger; and the effect was irresistible. A peal | 
of laughter burst from the group, and every eye 
was turned on the victim. 

‘You'd have been hungry, too: wouldn’t you? 
said the veteran, mercilessly, to his discomfited { 


9”? 


5 . 
: thet was going. 


}indolently and awkwardly away. 
‘ tinued presence haunted me. 
} ference to us seemed to me to threaten disaster. 
They appeared to cling to us like a hostile fate. 


$ the Pacific. 
‘ gratulate ourselves on this fortanate event, when 
; the wind, lately so baffiing, hauled to the south- 


rival. ‘But there, eight bells is striking, and J, 
for one, am going to turnin. We shall want all 
the sleep we can get, shipmates,”’ he added, as 
he rose, ‘‘for when we comes abreast the Horn, 
we'll get precious little.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Aut that the old man-o’-war’s-man had pre- 
dicted come to pass only too soon. Within a 
week we were off the dreaded Cape, now tossing 
about in a dead calm, now lost in fog, now 
sceurged with storms of rain, sleet, and hail. 
Everything was clewed down; we were close- 
reefed and furled; and were hove-to. All this 
time the seas were running mountains high ; for 
nowhere do they run so high as off Cape Horn. 
What I had seen in the Gulf Stream was nothing 
to what I saw now. It was, at times, too, bitterly 
cold. Often, on going on deck in the morning, 
I found everything covered with snow. The in- 
cessaut and exhausting duty, day and night, 
nearly wore us out. To me, at this crisis of my 


life, the most hateful of all sounds, was the noise 
of the blows on the hatchway, rousing me from 
$ the deep sleep of utter exhaustion, and the cry, 
jas the watch was called, ‘Ahoy! ahoy! 


Eight 
bells, there below! Do you hear? Tumble up. 
Tumble up!” 

All this time, too, in storm or calm, the al- 
batrosses followed us, and recalled to me ‘‘ The 


Ancient Mariner,”’ with its weird foreho:lings. 


} Their white plumage, their long, flapping wings, 
‘and their thin, heron-like legs, when in flight, 
; made them unlike any other bird. 


Sometimes 
we passed them asleep on the waters, their heads 
under their wings, now lost in the hollow of a 
ware, now rising on its top, supremely indiffer- 
ent to the impending storm, or to the heavy sea 
Now and then, when they lay 
directly in our course, they would float thus, 
until we almost ran them down, when they would 
lazily look up, stretch out their heads for an in- 
stant, and then, opening their huge wings, fly 
Their con- 
Their very indif 


More than a month passed in this struggle 
with the elements. Just when we thought we 
had doubled the Cape, a gale would strike us, 
dead ahead, and we would lose all we had gained 
At last we were unmistakeably in 
But hardly had we begun to con- 


in a week. 


; south-east, and soon deepened into the fiercest 
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and most protracted gale we had yet seen. As it } craft thus stretched, as it were, on a rack, and 
was favorable to our course, however, the captain } riven asunder, bit by bit. One after another of 
gave the ship her helm, and we scudded before } my companions had disappeared, until I was 
the hurricane, day after day, night after night. } left almost alone; the after part of the vessel had 
‘“‘Is the skipper mad?’’ said the old man-o’- } already vanished, with all its living freight. 
war’s-man to me, one day. ‘‘ Don’t he know ; Suddenly I felt a hand on my arm, and, looking 
the Pacific’s full of sunken coral reefs ?”’ } around, saw the old man-o’-war’s-man. 
This warning, more than once repeated, in- ‘We're about the last that’s left,’’ he said, 
creased my forebodings. At last, one night, } ‘and our turn will soon come.” 
about four bells, in the morning watch, I was He had scarcely spoken, when a gigantic rol- 
roused by the awful cry, ‘‘ breakers ahead !”’ ler rushed in, broke over the fragment on which 
I rushed, immediately, on deck. Quick as I 3} we stood, and swept our foothold from beneath 
was, the whole crew, as it appeared to me, were3us. I was torn from my companion’s side, 
there before me. Horror was on every face. ; hurled headlong forward, and buried apparently 
The captain was shouting to ‘‘ port the helm,’’ } mountain deep in the roaring and blinding 
and the men were already at the tackles. The § waters. 
ship was still going at a frightful rate, and even When the deluge subsided, and I rose to the 
before we could see anything, we could hear, } surface, my first thought was to look around for 
close in front, through the darkness, the awful } the old man-o’-war’s-man, 
boom of the surf. A moment after, the gloom He was nowhere to be seen. In vain I shouted 
broke partially away, and we beheld, close upon } his name; no answer came. In vain I swam to 
us, a long line of white water, raging, right and } and fro, looking for him; not a trace of him was 
left, for miles away. visible. At last, convinced that any further 
Almost instantly, and in the very act of wear-} search was useless, I turned in the direction 
ing, she struck, and with a force that flung } where I supposed the land to be. 
me from my feet. We must have gone upon a I knew that reefs, such as we had struck, 
wedge-shaped coral-reef, for the back of the clip- } generally fringed solid earth, at a greater or less 
per was broken at once, and the two parts fell } distance. I was a good swimmer, but I did 
apart, the quarter-deck tumbling one way, and } not wish to exhaust myself uselessly. So I 
the forecastle another. The masts, at the same } contented myself with keeping my head above 
moment, snapped off, and went over the side, } water, and letting the winds and waves bear me 
dragging the complicated hamper of ropes and 3 along, believing that this was the surest way to 
sails with them, and thumping, like huge sledge- } reach the land. I might have been in the water 
hammers against the side, till the ropes parted, $ half an hour, or two hours, for I could keep no 
and the mass of ruin was whirled off to leeward. $ note of time, but it seemed an age to me, when 
The scene that followed was frightful. All } suddenly my ears caught the roar of new break- 
discipline was lost. In vain we heard the cap- } ers ahead, and directly after I saw them flashing, 
tain, from the after part of the ship, that hung } white and ghastly, all along the shore. Behind 
on the other side of the reef, shouting his com- } them, in the gloom, rose what seemed mountains, 
mands. The men had returned to their native } so shadowy and high they loomed. This was 
ferocity and savageness, as, strange to say, men } the critical moment, as I well knew, for, if the 
always de in such crises, and heeded him no } shore should prove rocky, I would be dashed to 
more than wolves heed the call of a huntsman. } pieces against the jagged edges of the coral- 
Some few fell on their knees and prayed. But} reefs. Committing my soul to God, in a hasty, 
most of them cursed wildly. A score rushed for } unspoken prayer, I prepared for the venture. 
the largest boat, filled it in a moment, an:l cut it One of ‘those enormous rollers, that periodi- 
from the davits. But in their hurry, they severed 3 cally follow each other, was coming in, close at 
the ropes at one end sooner than at another, } hand, and, waiting for it, I flung myself reso- 
and the whole mob fell together, shrieking and } lutely upon its bosom, and was shot forward, on 
writhing, into the sea. A half-a-dozen, more 3 the instant, with inconceivable velocity. I can 
careful, succeeded in getting a second boat into } only remember a sensation of rapid motion; of 
the water; but it foundered almost before they } seeing white water all around me, while the top 
had taken to the oars, and they all sank at once. } of the roller, where I floated, was still green and 
Meanwhile the seas swept vver us with ter- } shining; of being hurled headlong, forward and 
rifie violence, tearing the stout ship to pieces, } downward, in a hurricane of foam; of choking 
limb by limb. It was pitiful to me, quite apart } with the brine that rushed in at ears, nose, and 
from my own sense of peril, to see the noble {even mouth; and of struggling to my feet, in 
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spite of the darkness and the feeling of drown- 
ing, glad to find that a sandy bottom was beneath 
me, instead of rocks, and knowing that my only 
chance was to gain fast iand before the undertow 
set seriously in, and I was dragged back to sea, 
and engulfed for ever. 

Life or death was in the balance. The thought 
gave me the strength of a giant. At last, I 
reached comparatively fast land, saw that the 
next wave came short of me, and, for the first 
time, that night, felt something like a sensation 
of security. Crawling still further up the beach, 
to make sure, for I was too weak to stand, I 
fell on my face, and thanked God aloud for my 
escape. Then asudden sensation, as of sinking, } 
came over me; my brain grew dizzy; the dim 
mountains before, and the black surf behind, 
reeled around me; I sank prostrate and swooned. . 

I must have passed from my swoon into a deep 
sleep, and have slept, exhausted, for hours, for 
when I awoke, the gray dawn was breaking. At 
first I could not recollect where I was. When, 
at last, the tragedy of the night returned to my 
memory, I rose, wearily, on my elbow, and 
looked around. 

I found myself lying on the sandy beach of a 
bay, in shape almost a semicircle. This bay 
seemed strangely familiar. Where had I heard, 
or read of it, before? My poor, weakened brain 
could not answer this question. 

The bay was backed by steep mountains, that 
rose impassably, one or two thousand feet into | 
the air; and the strip of Jand, that stretched 
between the cliffs and the sea, was nowhere more 
than a quarter of a mile broad, and was fre- 
quently narrower. On this surface not a tree, not 
even a shrub was to be seen; all was one white, 
desolate, glaring waste of sand. Out at sea, } 
apparently about two miles off, was the long} 
coral-reef, on which we had been wrecked ; but } 
not a vestige of the ship remained there. Nor} 
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} or a bit of a spar. 


were any signs of the disaster to be seen along 
the shore, except here and there a plank or two, 
In vain my eyes scanned the 
wide expanse, in hopes to recognize some fellow- 
seaman. Not a single human object, living or 
dead, was visible. Of all that gallant crew I was, 
evidently, the only survivor. The hungry deep 
had devoured the rest. 

My heart sank within me. I was thirsty and 
faint, and I looked around for water. Oh! how 
delicious the smallest cup of it would have been 
then. ‘ Perhaps,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘a stream 
somewhere trickles down these precipitous cliffs.” 
I resolved I would crawl to it, and drink, and 
refresh myself, and so gain strength to explore 
the bay, and see if there was not some opening 
up through those frowning hills, to the interior 
of the island. 

With this purpose, I rose, feebly, to my feet. 
Shading my eyes with my hand, I looked long 
and carefully along the volcanic sides of the vast 
cliffs. But no stream, however inconsiderable, 
could be seen. No opening, however narrow, 
into the wall-like, glittering rampart of rock 
was perceptible. 

I staggered along, for a while, however, in the 
effort to make the circuit of the bay, for I was 
determined that I would not give up hope. 
‘‘Somewhere,”’ I cried desperately, ‘there must 
be water, or an opening inland.” 

But when I had gone about a quarter of a mile, 
my knees gave way under me, and I sank to the 
ground again. 

“‘T have only saved myself from the sea,’’ I 
cried, ‘that I may die horribly, by thirst and 
slow starvation.” 

I said no more, for I swooned again, just as 
the sun shot above the horizon. 

My last recollection was of seeing a sea-bird 
dive toward me, uttering harsh cries, as if wait- 
ing for my death. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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STEPHENS. 


Oxp friend, this is a happy day; 
It interlinks bright years together, 
And leaves a mile-stone on the way, 
Which leads our steps to Life-forever; 
A mile-stone planted deep in flowers, 
With laurel creeping greenly o’er it, 
While just a dash of Summer showers 
Sends soft and pleasant mists before it. 


The hearts, that weave their lives with thine, 
Hail the bright day, as if *twere Heaven, 
And make it more than half divine, 


Then let each hour be bright and gay; 
Our honest hearts, so warm and glowing, 
Shall beat to music all the day, 
And pledge thee with their overflowing! 


So here’s a health to thee, old friend, 

A joyous, frank, and cordial greeting— 
A noble life can never end, 

Though time itself is always fleeting. 
And if the years sweep swiftly by, 

Shall we regret their passing—never! 
If generous actions cannot die, 





From rosy morn to purple even. 


Thou, dear old friend, wilt live forever. 
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ADVISER. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tux bare idea of marrying Jack Hunter seemed 
absolutely ludicrous! Why she had known him 
all her immense life of eighteen years and four 


months; called him cousin, on the strength of 


his distant connection with her step-mother; 
squabbled with him when they were children; 
played a little at being in love ages ago—when 
she was fifteen—but to turn serious at this late 
day, and write her a downright proposal of mar- 
riage, was utterly preposterous. Why she meant 
to go over to Europe before winter, and be 
transformed into a countess at the very least, 

Of all times Jack could have chosen to make 
his absurd declaration this was the most unfor- 
tunate. Alice was visiting old Mrs. Stamford, 
up at Lake George, and among worldly old cor- 
morants, without bowels, she was the worst. The 
Fort William Henry hotel was within an. easy row 
of her place, and that season there was a set of 
very gay, dashing people staying there; and the 
men had seen fit to make a sort of queen of pretty 
Miss Alice. And in the midst of her triumphs 
to be asked to marry Jack Hunter! She was 
first amused, then vexed, then, somehow, she felt 
ready to cry, and decided that she hated Master 
Jack for having distressed and bothered her, 
and determined she would write him the severest 
answer her pen could frame—it was what his 
nonsense deserved. 

Just at this moment her friend,’ Mrs. Craven, 
came in. Mrs. Craven was « widow, twenty-six 
years old, and lovely as a Greuze miniature. 
She still clung to delicate lavenders and marvel- 
ous shades of purple, not, as she frankly owned, 
because they signified mitigated affection, but 
from the fact that they were becoming. 

‘You look duller than a moulting canary,” 
said she, ‘and you’re worried and vexed about 
something. What is it?” 

Alice said she could not tcll—the secret was 
not her own. 
and ended, naturally, by telling the whole 
story. 

“The young man is mad,” said the widow. 
‘“Why you’re to go across water and marry a 
title! 
a very nice chap; handsome and clever, and all 
that ss 

‘* But like a brother to me,”’ interrupted Alice. 
“It’s absurd !”’ 
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There was notlung the matter; } 


Dear me! but I’ve seen Mr. Jack, he’s} 


» Just so,’ said the widow, and meditated 
with her head on one side. 

‘¢T should think you might find something else 
to say, after my being goose enough to tell you 
the story,” returned Alice, irritably. 
‘‘Oceans!’’ cried the other; ‘‘ but you don’t 
} want advice.” 

‘‘Indeed I do,” said Alice, just out of the 
$ spirit of contradiction. 
} ‘Then don’t write to him; he says he shall 
} come up if you don’t. It’s always much better 
to say things than to put them on paper.” 

So it was arranged. But, though Alice in- 
} dulged in no epistolary efforts, the widow did, 
and sent a regular volume to the post before 


> 
> 


night. 
Four days passed. Alice never looked at the 
letters lying on her breakfast-plate without a 


§ 


} shudder, but each morning she found the shud- 
der wasted, for there was neither word nor sign 
;from Jack Hunter. By the time the week 
ended, Alice was vexed at the composure with 
which he bore her silence, and was too young 
an actress to keep the veteran of twenty-six from 
} perceiving it. 

The whole Stamford party were at a hop at 
the hotel one night, and in the midst of a waltz, 
Alice, looking out from the dizzy circle she and 
her partner were describing, saw Jack Hunter, 
not very far off, engaged in an animated ‘con- 
versation with several ladies. The thought of 
the scene she must undergo made her so nervous, 
that by the time her military bird led her back 
to her chaperone, she felt as if she had an ague 
chill. When she had courage to look for Jack 
again, he was dancing as gayly as if he had not 
a care in the world; and she was thoroughly 
angry with herself for her stupid agitation. 

She managed to get away for a little; slipped 
out through an open window that gave on the 
piazza; and walked round the collonade until 
she came upon a quiet corner, far removed from 
the ball-room. The moon was shining softly 
over the placid waters, and the whole scene was 
lovely enough to have inspired a poet, provided 
that, unlike Alice, he had not been too busy with 
his own affairs to hunt for similies and rhymes. 

But her quiet was soon disturbed. If there 
ever is a time when one wishes to be Sone, that 
is the season when somebody would discover 
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one in the very heart of Sahara! Alice looked 
toward the intruder with a more irritable sensa- 
tion than a heroine ought to be guilty of, but the 
feeling changed into a breathless sort of suspense 
made up of too many emotions for her to ana- 
lyze them—it was Jack Hunter who had found 
her out. Before she could do anything but 
catch her breath, and gasp a little in the effort, 
he was shaking her hand warmly and saying— 

“‘T thought it was you! I am so glad to meet 
you—-I happened to notice you just as you 
slipped out of the ball-room, Ain’t you going 
to say you are glad to see me?” 

«‘T am always glad to see yon, cousin Jack,”’ 
she replied, taking a firm hold vf her self-pos- 
session, and giving him the familiar appellation 
of childhood, as a warning what he must expect 
if he persisted in his nonsense. 

‘Town was so hot that I determined to cut 
Wall street for a fortnight,’’ pursued Jack, talk- 
ing very fast, but by no means so much at his 
ease as a dashing New York youth ought to be. 
“Delightful place this old Lake George, isn’t it? 
Haven’t had a sniff of fresh air in Gotham. for 
the last month! How well you’re looking—and 
—and you’re sure you’re not sorry to see me?”’ 

“Don’t ask foolish questions, Jack, else I 
shall think the heat has affected your head,”’ re- 
turned Alice, in a superior way, her composure 
more and more restored by his confusion. 

“Tt’s not much of a head, but it’s about as 
clear as usual, I think,’ he answered and 
laughed rather oddly—she was getting up her 
dignity so fast that she thought it somewhat im- 
pertinent. 





You’re always such a careless creature, cousin 
Jack.” 

«« Yes, I suppose I am—but—— So you got my 
letter, Alice ?’’ 

‘‘Dear me, didn’t I say so? If you are not 
going to listen when I tell you things, Jack, 
what’s the use of my talking?’ demanded she, 
with a very pretty assumption of injury. 

«Oh, yes, I listened—I heard what you said,’ 
replied Jack. ‘I thought perhaps it missed—I 
was in hopes i 

‘‘Dear me, Jack, you ought to know better 
than to hope anything—my experience has 
taught me that! If you haven’t learned so 
much, I’m sure you are living to very little pur- 
pose! But then we grow old so much faster than 
you boys.” 

“You didn’t think it worth while to answer 
my letter, Alice?’ in a voice that had grown 
ominously quiet. 

‘Oh, good gracious me, Jack, how could I an- 
swer it? You know just as well as Ido there 
was nothing for me to say—we can’t either of 
us afford to be foolish—we’re not children any 
longer.”’ 

She was expecting him to burst out with a tor- 
rent of expostulations and reproaches ; she stole 
a look at his face, half afraid to meet the pain 
and anger she was certain to read there. But 
lo! and behold, his countenance h ad cleared ; 
every trace of embarrassment was gone ; he said, 
coolly, 

‘<I don’t know how I came to write that let- 
ter, Alice; we'd always been the best of friends 


—cousins, you know! I suppose it was your 


“T’m glad to hear it; very glad,” said she, } going away that made me get a sentimental fit, 


and became solicitous about arranging her puffs } 


and fluffs so they should not be creased by sit- 


ting. 


“Qh!” he exclaimed, suddenly, ‘ did—did } the scolding I deserved ! 


you get my letter, Alice ?”’ 


and I really thought I was breaking my heart. 
But it’s all over—i’ ve come back to my senses ! 
Iam so glad you were too sensitive to send me 
It’s all over now, and 
I beg your pardon, I’m sure: and you'll forget 


She turned as stately and icy as if she had; my nonsense just as fast as you can, won't 


been born an English duchess, at least, and an- } 


swered in an absent tone, 
«Your letter? Yes—I received it.” 


She? 


you?” 
He was backing out of his offer—it was abso- 
lutely he who was refusing her. Alice felt as if 


saw him fidget on the bench—he was going to be she should choke! She had so many times dur- 
foolish in spite of the warning her manner might } ing the last week gone over in fancy the seene 


have conveyed. 


‘‘I do believe you are sitting} she must have with Jack; had been wise and 


on my fan, Jack,’’ she cried. Then there was} worldly, and condescendingly tolerant of his 
a little search, and the fan was found on the } folly; had imagined him saying and doing scores 
floor. of different things, from threatening her life to 


“No harm done,” said Jaek, handing it to} pointing a pistol at his own head—but never had 


; 
her, rather red in the face and flustered with ; it occurred to her that there could be a denoue- 


the exertion of stooping. : ment like this. He was talking still—asking 

“It’s my pet fan—it was a present; I} her something; she must answer—what would 
wouldn’t have anything happen to it for the} he think? He had the advantage every way; 
world! I’m sure you pushed it off the bench. { she could not even concoct any terse, cutting 
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little speech; she was ready to cry—just from ; away without seeming to hear, and there she was 


pure nervousness, she told herself. 

«« And we'll be the best friends always, will 
we not, Alice? You'll be going over to Europe, 
and turnipg into a duchess or something, but you 
must promise to make your duke like me; only 
I hope he won’t be a Dutchman—don’t let him 
be Dutch, Alice !’* 

By this time she was so angry that she had no 
fear of crying, and felt herself able to speak, 
only she could hear that her voice was sharper 
than she conld have wished. 

«You are very good, Jack, to arrange my fu- 
ture so nicely for me, but, if you please, I think 
we will leave it to take care of itself. I must go 
in now—I am engaged to dance. 

«And you’re quite sure you have forgiven 
me?” he asked. 

She had risen and was shaking out her 
puffs, so much emboldened by getting her voice 
back that she must needs try to sting him a 
little. 

‘‘Dear me, yes; I never bear malice—espe- 
cially toward a boy like you! I was quite vexed, 
and meant to give you a good scolding—but you 
have saved me the trouble by coming back to 
your senses. My fan, please! Don’t stay out 
here and get cold; you know your grandma is 
always worried about your throat. She says 
while you’re growing so fast you have to be very 
careful.” 

Jack sprang up as suddenly as his wooden 
namesake in a box, and as he was nearly six 
feet already, it did seem that his grandmother 
might be satisfied he had his full growth; but 
Alice floated away without paying the slightest 
attention to the attitude that displayed his 
length to such advantage. 

When Jack returned to the ball-room, after 
having solaced himself in the moonlight with a 
segar, Alice was doing a galop with her military 
bird, and Jack plunged into the fray with the 
first disengaged female he chanced to spy. 

The next time Alice had leisure to look for 
him, he was busy with her friend, the widow; 
and Alice, watching them, thought that Mrs. 
Craven’s manners were anything but what they 
ought to be. Later in the evening the two ladies 
chanced to be near each other for an instant, and 
Mrs. Craven whispered, 

‘« Haven’t I been good to keep him from both- 
Indeed, he’s very bright and jolly 


ering you? 
—just the sort of man to be called Jack.” 
‘I’ve not got to an age to have any fancy for | 


boys,” returned Alice, trying to be severe, but 
only succeeding, girl-like, in appearing pert. It 








waltzing with Jack again—Jack, indeed ! 

Alice made up her mind on the spot that she 
would never like any other woman so long as 
she lived, especially a widow! She wondered 
that the fashion of making relicts mount a fune- 
ral pyre and go after their husbands was not in- 
troduced into every Christian country—it was 
the only proper way to dispose of them. 

Alone in her room that night Alice had her 
little cry from sheer mortification at Jack’s hay- 
ing got the best of her. She hated him now, 
and it was all his fault—they had been such 
good friends, and she could always tell him 
everything ; and now they could never be on easy 
terms again ; and Mrs. Craven was a disappoint- 
ment, too; and, altogether, Alice went to bed, feel- 
ing that it was a very dreary world, and she the 
most unfortunate creature therein. Lying 
awake till after daylight made her oversleep 
herself; it was past ten o’clock when she woke. 
As she was looking at her watch, she heard the 
sound of voices and the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs below her window. She peered cautiously 
out. There were the widow aud Jack just starting 
off for a morning gallop, and Jack as handsome 
as a picture, in his iron-gray riding suit. 

Alice had three minds to write her step- 
mother word to send a telegram ordering her 
home, but by the time she was bathed and 
dressed, Mrs. Stamford came up to pet and 
laugh at her for being late, and said so many 
nice, complimentary things, that Alice decided 
it would not be right to disappoint the dear old 
body by going away. 

Jack and the widow never came back until 
luncheon time, but before that a party of people 
had rowed over from the hotel, and Alice was 
the centre of alittle group of men, so much oc- 
cupied that she could only giva Jack a conde- 
scending nod ; but he did not seem a bit misera- 
ble in consequence, and when they all sat down 
at table he kept up such a fire of nonsense and 
witticisms, seconded ably by the widow, that 


5 
Alice thought she had never seen conduct on the 


part of two rational beings so frivolous a¥d un- 
worthy. 

Several days passed, bringing a succession of 
gayeties, which left nobody any leisure for sober 
thought; and Alice wondered why she found the 
picnies and dancing so tiresome, the edge worn 
off the adulation she received, till, when night 
came, instead of going to sleep, she could only lie 
awake and think how tedious life was, and how 
horribly tired she felt. 

Then, one morning, she met Jack in the shrub- 


was all wasted, too, for the widow had moved } beries, and he changed frem his indifferent man- 
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ner to the old time friendliness, and they were 
really having a comfortable chat, when up came 
the widow, and immediately ordered Jack off on 
some errand, as if he were her personal good and 
chattel. 

«If you go,”’ said she, with one of her danger- 
ous smiles, ‘‘ I'll promise to shew you that letter 
you tried to quarrel with me wbout yesterday.” 

And Jack went without a murmur; and Alice 
wished that, at the very least, she could see a 
mad dog make full tilt for the widow before any- 
body could interpose. The instant he was gone, 
Mrs. Craven said, 

‘* Now, own that I am good-natured! I saw 
Mr. Jack come this way, and I knew it would be 
awkward for you.” 

“Dear me!’’ replied Alice. ‘It was not in the 
least awkward, I assure you. I’m sorry you 
sacrificed yourself.” 

“‘Well, I do think he’s come nicely to his 
senses,’ returned the widow, confidentially. 
«You may thank me a little for that.” 

«¢T have always heard you had more talent for 
making men lose their senses than anything 
else,’’ returned Alice. 

‘‘ Now, that’s a very pretty compliment,” said 
the widow. ‘But, admire my sack! Did you 
ever see a lovelier lavender ?”’ 

“It is mauve,”’ asserted Alice, and stuck to 
her opinion, till a very animated argument en- 
sued. Alice could not quarrel with’ her about 
Jack Hunter; but she could over the tint of a 
ribbon, and she did. Only the quarrel was all 
on her side. Mrs. Craven would only teaze and 
be aggravating, and, when it was finished, Alice 
had to admit to herself that she had been child- 
ish and pert; and she hated her enemy, as she 
called her, more bitterly in consequence. 

The next week Col. Somers came up to Lake 
George, and Alice remembered that, in the first 
days of their friendship, Mrs. Craven had seve- 
ral times spoken of him, and more than once 
Alice had seen her receive letters with an ini- 
tial S on the envelopes. So she saw fit to adopt 
her prettiest and most bewitching manners for 
the officer’s benefit, and the widow watched her 
with silent but intense delight. She saw her 
way clear to bringing about a climax to the little 
comedy she had helped on so diligently. 

Master Jack conceived the most violent ani- 
mosity for the grave colonel, who, out of ¢he 
wisdom of his thirty-eight years, was content to 
do as Mrs, Craven had requested, without bother- 
ing her with questions. He thought Alice a 
charming child, and was nice to her, according 
to the directions he received from headquarters ; 
but it looked to Jack like a deeply-seated flirta- 





tion; and there was no doubt that the wicked 
little widow encouraged him in the belief, and 
even did a bit of the forsaken Ariadne busi- 
ness in their private discussions concerning the 
matter. 

Jack reached a point of exasperation, where 
he was bumptious and contradictory with the 
colonel, and the colonel was more quietly pro- 
voking than he ought to have been, making the 
young fellow feel that he was regarded as a mere 
boy, whose opinions, like his rudeness, were not 
worth regarding. So, one fine morning, what 
does the irascible Jack do but send a letter to the 
colonel, inviting him to take a little run over 
into Canada, in regard to which nobody was to 
be the wiser, until one or the other of the two 
was left winged or ready to bury on the bleak 
Canadian shore. Before the colonel answered 
it he went in search of Mrs. Craven, and told 
her what had happened, and the widow clapped 
her hands, and cooed with delight. 

“Well,” said the colonel, regarding her with 
a gravely-amused air, mingled with a good deal 
of admiration, ‘‘ you take the thing very coolly ! 
You don’t suppose I could hold a pistol toward 
that handsome boy, do you? I presume you 
don’t expect me to carry my complacency to the 
point of standing up and letting him take a shot 
at me without defending myself.” 

‘‘Tt’s just beautiful,’’ cried the widow, as soon 
as she could speak forlaughing. ‘‘ {declare, I'd 
like to continue the matter so far as to make 
Alice follow you to Canada, and appear on the 
bloody field, waving a flag of truce! What fun!” 

“Now, Sophy,” said the colonel, ‘‘there are 
limits to a man’s patience. Iam too near forty 
to be made ridiculous i? 

“Oh! you don’t need any help in being so,” 
interrupted she, maliciously. ‘‘ There, don’t be 
cross! You have behaved like an angel; but 
I’ve no more time to waste with you just now. 
I must go and find Alice.” 

“‘Do let both children alone. I’ve scarcely 
had a quiet word with you since I came up here.”’ 

‘«Be good,”’ said she, trying to draw away the 
hand he had taken, ‘‘and I'll promise that, dat- 
ing from the fifteenth of October, you shall have 
your- whole life to talk to me as much as you 
like, though I'll not promise that you shall have 
quiet.”’ 

He burst into rapturous exclamations very un- 
becoming his great age, but she only laughed, 
and ran away. 

Alice was sitting alone in her room, in a rather 
‘« stricken-deer’’ sort of attitude, when the widow 
burst in upon her in’ such a state of excitement, 
and told her story in such incoherent fashion, 
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that Alice concluded the duel had already taken 
place, and that Jack was mortally wounded at } not so much as deigning her a look. 
She proceeded to turn as faint } sank into a chair, and laughed till she cried. 


the very least. 
as death, and the widow had to clap her hands, 
and make her smell ammonia. 


‘¢ You are no better than a murderess,”’ cried 


Alice, when she had come to. 


‘‘Dear me!’’ said the widow, ‘they’ve not 
Men are like 
They take so long to get ready, that 


fought yet; maybe they won't! 
turkeys. 
generally the battle doesn’t come off.”’ 

‘You must stop it!’’ moaned Alice. 
must—you shalli !’’ 

«I don’t see why,’’ returned the other, coolly. 
‘‘We don’t care about either of them, and I am 
sure there are plenty of men in the world—more 
than enough, for that matter.” 

“I do believe you are a fiend!’ shrieked 
Alice, wringing her hands, and gasping with 
dry sobs, for she was past tears. 

«You've just pitted the two men against each 
other for your own amusement, and now you'd 
enjoy seeing them murder each other.” 

‘Well,’ said the widow, frankly, ‘‘I should 
uncommonly like to see a duel, Lown! I might 
dress in boy’s clothes, and go to Canada to act 
as second,” 

‘* Have they gone to Canada,’ 
“Oh, I shall die i 

‘‘Merciful powers!’’ exclaimed the widow. 
**I do believe you're in love, or fancy you are, 
with that ridiculous colonel.”’ 

«The colonel! What do I care about that 
old fogy,” retorted Alice, scornfully. «‘ Why, 
ten thousand meu like him wouldn’t be worth as 
much as Jack’s litile finger!” 

The widow made an odd grimace, unseen by 
the frantic young lady, but said, very quietly, 


** You 


’ 


moaned Alice. 


«Well, I know it’s not Jack you are in love } 


with, at all events; so, as you care about neither, 
let them fight.” 

‘‘T have known him all my life; he has been 
more than a brother; and do you think I will 
stand still and let him be murdered to gratify 
the vanity of 1 woman like you?” ° 

‘¢Oh, it won't be murder! The colonel is very 
honorable; it will all be conducted with strict 
But the colonel’s a beautiful 
What is it 


military fairness ! 


shot. Jack will only be—be 


they call it? Winged, I think; but I don’t know } 


whether that means losing an arm or a leg.”’ 

As she spoke, she looked out of the window, 
which commanded a view of the lake and the 
landing at Mrs. Stamfurd’s place. 

‘‘There’s Jack Hunter now,” said she, ‘‘ com- 
ing across in his boat. Well, they’re not going 
to fight this morning, at any rate.” 


Alice darted past her, and flew out of the room 
The widow 


Alice fortunately met Jack’ just by the boat- 
house. He saw her coming, and his first idea 
was to get away. It was all terrible earnest to 
him now, and he had no desire to see her. 

‘Stop, Jack!’* she cried. ‘I must speak to 
} you. I will !”’ 

He stood still then, looking very glum and 
obstinate, as she came up, panting. 

‘*I don’t know what you can have to say to 
me,”’ said he, coldly. ‘Did you mistake me for 
Col. Somers ?”’ 

*©Oh, Jack! Jack! I’ve found it all out! Oh, 
how could you be so wicked, to think of fighting 
a duel,’’ gasped Alice. ‘To go and——” 

‘‘ How do you know?” heinterrupted. “ Has 
that man told you? Is he a coward, too?” 

‘‘He didn’t tell me, or anybody. She found 
it, out—that Mrs. Craven. It’s all her fault; I 
know it is—she’s the wickedest woman that ever 
lived! She wants one of you to be—be—— Oh, 
I don’t know what she called it; but you shan’t 
be, just to gratify her vanity. You shan’t!’’ 

«« Mrs. Craven has nothing whatever to do with 

the matter,”’ returned Jack, grandly; “ nothing 
in the world! Wherever else the fault belongs, 
it’s not with her.” 
‘¢ Where does it then?’’ 
“‘Never you mind where,” said he, roughly, 
to hide a sudden weak agitation that threatened 
‘to uuman him. ‘I’m not complaining, and I 
don’t wan’t pity. All I ask is to be left alone.” 

‘*That you may go and get yourself killed !” 
groaned Alice. 

‘«“You seem uncommonly sure of that,” re- 
torted he. ‘Do you suppose one must be a 
coloael, with a back like a poker, and legs like 
’ two wooden sticks, to know how to fire a pistol !” 

«‘And if you were to kill him, and be—be— 
a murderer,”’ shivered Alice, covering her eyes 
with her hands. 

‘You're mightily afraid something will hap- 
pen to the colonel,”’ thundered Jack. 

“Oh, Jack! As if it was about him I think, 
‘in comparison to you, when I’ve known you all 
‘my life—when wi 
That dreadful knot, which had seemed grow- 

ing tighter and larger in her throat each instant, 

Teft her incapable of adding another word. Jack 

waited with a cruel politeness to see if she meant 
to continue, then he said, with elaborate courtesy, 
‘You are at a loss to give any very good rea- 
} sons why you should be interested in my fate; 
} pray don’t take the trouble—one doesn’t expect 
} one’s accuiintances to be so sympathetic.” 
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“Oh, Jack! Jack! You break my heart when 


you talk like that,”’ 
‘‘Your heart,’’ sneered Jack, in a tone that 


would have answered admirably for a parlor 
Mephistopheles. ‘‘ Any woman’s heart for that 
matter! Is there one among the whole sex ?”’ 

«When I have always li—liked you so much,” 
sobbed Alice ; ‘‘ when you’ ve been like a brother 
to me, ever since I can remember !”’ 

«I never wished to be your brother,” howled 
Jack, unable to keep back the truth an instant 
longer. ‘I’ve loved you always, and you treated 
me abominably! Talk about brothers, indeed, 
when I’d have sold my soul just to get a smile 
from you; and now, I don’t care what becomes 
of me! I’m sick of my life, and if I didn’t think 
that devil would shoot me, I'd do it myself.” 

Alice sank down on a bench, because she was 
trembling so that she could not stand any longer. 
By this time she could shed tears, and she shed 
them in such a tumultuous fashion that Jack was 
frightened out of such small store of sense as he 
had left, and skipped to and fro, and up and 
down, like something strung on wires, vatnly 
urging her to stap—to be quiet—first to listen. 

“T can’t! I can’t! until you promise me there 
shall be an end of this,’’ gasped Alice, ready to 
follow up her advantage. ‘Oh, you won’t fight, 
Jack—you won’t! Promise me to let it all go?” 

‘“‘T’ll not promise you anything,’ shouted he, 
growing obstinate again, as soon as she stopped 
crying. ‘* You didn’t answer my letter; you let 
me see you thought me a fool! I meant to show 
you I didn’t care; but that did no good. You've 
gone on flirting with that man till you have 
driven me almost crazy! He shan’t have you— 
he shan’t. Ill kill him ten times over first !”’ 

The crimson shot up into Alice’s face, over the 
pallor of her fright and pain. Once more she 
covered her eyes with her hands; but this time it 
was not to hide any image of horror, and Jack 
heard her whisper, 

‘‘How could you think I cared for him—I? 

















‘‘ Well?” cried Jack, snatching her two hands, 
and trying to get a look ut her face. ‘Tell me, 
did you care—do you, Alice?” 

She could not speak just yet. But when he fell 
on his knees, and caught her in his arms, she 
laid her head upon his shoulder, and wept tears 
so full of thankfulness, that they washed out all 
the bitterness and unrest of the dreadful days 
through which she had passed. But Jack heard, 
at length, that he was forgiven, and his love 
prized as it deserved ; and for a long hour they 
two forgot that the world held anything besides 
their two selves, and their happiness. 

Then steps on the gravel startled them back 
into the consciousness that they were not abso- 
lutely alone in the universe, and there stood the 
widow, placid as a moonbeam, and she was 
saying, ‘ 

‘Don’t be quite merciless toward the wicked 
old fairy, who wanted to prove to Beauty that 
Beast was the true prince, though the blind little 
thing could not see it! But I didn’t mean mat- 
ters to get so serious, Alice, dear—that’s the 
awkwardness of men! And here’s Col. Somers, 
who wants to apologize to Mr. Hunter. for what he 
has or has not done; and you must be quick about 
it, for I’ve got a telegram that calls me to town, 
and I can’t let him stay to be shot, because— 
because he has fallen into the toils against which 
Tony Weller warned his son!’’ 

So there were a few moments of eager talk, 
then the elder pair left the young couple to their 
bliss again. They were old enough and wise 
enough to be satisfied with that which fate offered, 
though they might have passed through trouble 
so real that they could never find exactly the 
unreasonable and unreasoning ecstasy of the 
two they left behind. But they knew what 
Alice and Jack would learn in time, that, beau- 
tiful as youth and its dreams may be, there is a 
love deeper, higher, broader, though it show less 
glowing and bright; a love that no doubt can 
touch, no time can dim; that eternity itself 


Oh, ever since you came here I’ve been so} shall only widen into a perfection more com- 


wretched! When you talked so horridly, that 
first night that I found out that I—that I——” 


plete and enduring. They knew it, and were 
content. 
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Fotp her hands tightly 
Over her breast ; 

Close her lids lightly, 
Lay her to rest, 


Smooth the dark tresses 
Back from her brow, 


All my caresses 
Avail her not now. 


Joy! To the mourner 
Comfort is given. 

Angels have borne her 
In triumph to Heaven. 








THE OTH 
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‘It’s a shame,”’ he said, ‘to see a young fellow 
go scowling through the world in that fashion. 


Captain Arpen did not like his passenger. { 


That wife of his ought to have sweetened his } 


temper, no matter what ill-luck he’s had.” 

Hovey was kind enough to his wife, so far as } 
watching over her comfort and that of the baby 
went; but no effort that she made could bring 
him out of his mood of depression, or, as the cap- 
tain called it, su'kiness. 

Mrs. Hovey was a fair-haired, plump little } 
woman, with sparkling blue eyes, and a chirrupy 
voice, and a way of wearing her cheap dresses } 
and ribbons that produced an oddly vivacious, 
airy effect. Wherever she went with the baby, 
into the cabin or on deck, in that Ohio steamer, 


i 


people brightened and made room for her. 

Why should Hovey be unhappy? He had had 
hard measure for two or three years, it is true ; } 
but he had reached solid ground at last. He } 
had saved enough from his clerkship to buy a} 
share in a Pittsburgh iron mill; a small share, } 
indeed ; but the patent he hoped to take out fora 
new boiler-guage would be worth a fortune to 
him. He and Jenny were on their way to Pitts- } 
burgh now. Hovey meant to leave her there, } 
and go on to Washington, about the patent. } 
Even if it failed, they were sure of a comfortable 
support from the partnership. The money, 
which Hovey meant to invest in the iron mill, he 
had with him now, in government bonds. 

John Hovey’s moroseness, or cynicism, was 
peculiar. With his inferiors, he was one of the } 
most kindly and genial of men; but the moment 
he came upon his own social plane, he stood 
apart, like a fretful porcupine, on the perpetual 
look-out for slights and injuries. 

‘Have you noticed Tilly’s hair?’ Jenny 
said, beckoning him to her side one evening, as 
she sat with the baby on deck. ‘It grows curly } 
and darker every day. Put your hand on it, 
papa, and feel how soft it is. Miss Anstein re- 
marked, to-day, it had the very shade of your 
own 
‘‘T wish you would have less to say to those } 
fashionable women, Jane,’’ petulantly drawing 
away the hand she had laid on the baby’s head. 
‘«Can’t you see how they scan and ridicule your 
dress? Why, one of Miss Anstein’s gowns is 


worth your whole wardrobe.” 
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ER SIDE. 


“THE SECOND LIFE.” 


‘‘ Very likely. She has some lovely things. 
But I don’t believe she ever saw what I had on, 
She does not care for dress as much as I do, I 
think.” 

“‘Then she has some other way of guaging 
you, just as false and shallow,’’ snappishly. 
‘* Who was your grandfather? Or, how much is 
Or, what set did we belong to in 
Cincinnati? Why, some of these fashionable 
fools estimate a man’s worth in the world by the 
street he lives in! I tell you, Jane,” growing 
more vehement, ‘it’s all a sham and show. 
What do these women, or any of the upper-ten, 
care for intellect, or culture, or good breeding? 
There’s a sneer on their faces perpetually, for 
anybody out of their clique. Wait a few years, 
little woman, and you shall beat them on their 
own ground. No woman in Pittsburgh will 
dress as you shall, when I have the money: you 
shall have a carriage and footman, with the best 
of them. Tilly shall never feel what it is to be 
snubbed, and sneered at, and thrust into the 
gutter, as I have been!” 

Jenny could not understand this morbidness. 
Men were men to her, and women, women; 
ranked more by whether they were agreeable or 
not, or kind to her and the baby, than by any 
social distinctions. 

‘‘T don’t see,’’ she answerad, with the usual 
adoring glance at the baby, by which she punc- 
tuated her sentences. ‘I don't see how any- 
body could sneer at Tilly, or why. From the 
captain’s wife to the chambermaid, there’s but 
What town 


our income? 


one opinion about her on the boat. 
is that, John ?”’ 

The evening was darkening, and through the 
mist lights began to twinkle in the distance, 
sloping, as from a quay, or levee, while beyond, 
a column or two of reddish light marked the lo- 
cality of founderies, such as were to be found in 
almost all of the river towns above Cincinnati. 
Hovey did not answer his wife. 

‘* What town is this, John ?”’ 

‘‘ Deansburgh.”’ 

‘‘Deansburgh! And we are going to stop! 
The boat is going up to the wharf! Oh, John, 
how glad you must be!’’ clasping his arm with 
both hands. : 

‘‘Why ?” with a bitter laugh. 


‘“Why? Because it was yourhome.” Jenny 
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stopped on the verge of indignation. She never 
went beyond it. Hovey had told her once that 
he had been born and lived in Deansburgh, un- 
til he was of age; but nota word more. She re- 
membered his unaccountable silence now with a 
little quake of fear at having dragged his secret 
to the light, if there was one. She took the baby 
into the state-room, and laid it asleep on the 
berth, and then came out and sat down beside 
him. An awkward silence followed, as the boat | 
puffed its way slowly up to the wharf, before } 
which were crowded smaller craft, steamers, 
stern-wheelers, rafts and coal-flats. 

John broke the solemn pause at last. 

‘“«If you want to know what fashion is in its 
full falseness and shallowness, go to Deans- 
burgh !”’ 

Jenny replied cheerfully, 

“I suppose fashion is a miserable thing of } 
rags and patches, as you say. But I don’t see 
why we need make it the scarecrow of our daily 
lives, for all that.”’ 

Mr. Hovey vouchsafed no reply. He was} 
wrapt in his own gloomy thoughts. Jenny shut 





2 


her eyes lightly once or twice to keep back the 


tears. She had never given up so long as there } 
was any tangible trouble to fight—poverty, or 

debt, or sickness. But this formless chimera, 

which was to be brought into their every-day 

life to appal and cow them—what was she todo 

with that? ‘Is life given to me and Tilly for 

no purpose but to force ourselves into a certain } 
set? to belong to a certain rank, no better or } 
worse than any other?’ she thought, with hot} 
impatience. 

Yet the trouble was a real one, chimera or 
not; it was gradually making John Hovey’s 
whole nature cankered and unclean; debasing } 
his ambition, rendering his temper petulant and ; 
intolerably unjust, Perhaps some dim percep- } 
tion of his wife’s thoughts came to him, as he sat } 
by her side, drumming impatiently with his foot ; } 
for he felt himself forced to speak to her as he 
had never intended to do.* 

‘I never told you about my life in Deans- } 
burgh, Jane?” 

‘*No, John.” ; 

«It’s very bitter to me to remember it. When 
I think of it, I feel tempted to hate my race. } 
The people of that accursed place,” throwing out } 
his hand angrily toward the snug little town, } 
which now was in sight closely veiled under the } 
hill. “I wish I could tell you what they are— 
how vulgar and purse-proud, how inflated with } 
their rank, rotten gentility. The pain that I en- 
dured among them, when I was a boy, has never 
ceased to be sore and bitter, man as I am.” 


Von, Lil.—4 


“Poor John!’ said Mrs. Jenny, creeping 
closer, and hugging his arm. She loved her 
husband dearly, whims, megrims and all, and 
was quite ready to throw her valorous little body 
between him and Deansburgh, or anything else 
that wronged him. ‘‘ What was it, dear? Tea 
me all about it.”’ 

Thus. adjured, John began his story. Every 
man is probably a hero in his own eyes; but not 
every one can boast a conspiracy against him 
from his birth—a deep-laid plan to thwart his 
talents, brow-beat, annihilate him. John Ho- 
vey, otherwise a shrewd, practical man, believed 
that this had been his destiny. It is a favorite 
fancy with clever, energetic, poor men of his 
calivre, that ‘‘rotten aristocracy and fashion’’ 
have but one aim in existence, which is to tram- 
ple them under foot. Every glimpse of liveried 
lackey, or glimmer of satin and lace, which 


reaches them through open windows, is received . 


as a direct, personal insult. John Hovey had: 
begun life in this temper, and nursed and 
brooded over his wrongs, which had grown with 
every year. He spoke now, therefore, out of a 
full heart. His wife listened, in almost breath- 
less silence. At last the key to her husband’s 
life and character was to be placed in her 
hands. i 
“In 1833,” said Hovey, ‘‘the cholera deci- 
mated this town of Deansburgh and the surround-: 
ing country. My father and mother were among 
the victims. I was left, a boy of six, absolutely 
without kinsfolk, or friends, for God forbid that 
I should call the man in whose house I was 
reared by such aname. Come! I'll show him 
to you. He is living still. I have a fancy that 
you should see the place where my wretched 
boyhood was passed.”’ 

The boat had grated on the shore a n*nute be~ 
fore, and a plank was thrown out. Hovey drew 
his wife’s hood over her head, placed her arm 
within his, and in a few moments they were 
walking slowly up the street. The town was 
only a large village ; the streets lined with trees ; 
heavily wooded hills rose at its back; the win- 
dows of the houses were open, and cheerful voices 
and musie came out into the moonlit night. 

“It’s very agreeable here,’ said Jenny, 
glancing around, ‘‘ very agreeable. I don’t see” 
how your boyhood could have been altogether 
wretched, John.” 

«« How can you possibly know anything about 
it, from a glimpse of moonlight and bright 
streets ?”’ 

A church stood open. A tall, hatchet-faced 
man was going in, hymn-book in hand. The 
gray-headed sexton and some children stood in: 
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his way. He put them aside, bowing, but with- 
out a simile. 

«That is the Rev. Peter Sturtevant. ! I was 
permitted to live in his house for ten years. I 
was as entire a stranger to him, when I left it, 
ag when I entered it,” said Hoyey, bitterly. 

‘Why, John! And he a manof God!’ 

“Qh, of course, he tried to convert me. But 
he had but two ideas in his code: the elect and 
the lost. I was some of the grist outof which he 
had to make saints—nothing more. It was 
machine-work, that was all.’ He hurried her 
through the street. ' ‘I had some money, I never 
was told how much; but enough to pay for my 
sehooling and clothes. I turned my back on the 
Rev. Sturtevant at sixteen, and came here.” 
He stopped before a warehouse, with an enor- 
tious sign: ‘‘Jonas Devine, Commission Mer- 
chant, and Dealer in Hay and Feed.’’ He went 
on, angrily as ever. ‘‘ There I spent two years, 
shoveling oats and wheat from bins into bags 
and back again. When I think of how strong L 
was in those days, in body and mind—of all that 
I. might have done in the time when I was 
shoveling wheat out of bags into bins——”’ 

-Jenny was silent, 

«* Devine patronized me. So did his clique, 
both men and women.” He walked with her 
hastily, as he spoke, into the next square, to a 
large, tawdrily-built, wooden dwelling, with 
Greek porches topped by a Swiss roof, and 
grounds sloping down to the street, laid out in 
showy beds of flowers. ‘‘There is his house. 
There is a ‘reunion’ going on inside. Just as 
in the old time.”” The windows were open, dis- 
closing bright, large parlors, gaudy with broca- 
telle and gilding. A brass band was clanging in 
one of them, and crowds of men, unhappy in un- 
wonted dress-coats and white neck-ties, and 
women with gorgeously-colored silks, and bare 
3houlders and arms, moved to and fro. 

‘«They’re having a very pleasant time,’’ said 
Jenny, her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

“It's not possible you would wish to be 
among them! Purse-proud, bloated aristo- 
-erats |” 

‘‘Are they? Now they seem to me very sim- 
ple, good-natured people, John, if they do wear 
dazzling colors, and pitch their voices tolerably 
high. Those young people are dancing the very 
Spanish quadrilles we used to like so much. 
And I’ve no doubt the married women in the 
eorners are talking about their babies and cooks. 
Yes, I think I would like to be among them, very 
well, indeed.”’ 

*«T have been there,’ 


with the short, cynical 


laugh that was growing habitual to him.} 





‘«There’s old Devine, himself, that fat, pompous 
man in the window, with gold buttons in his 
white jacket.. Oh, the gall and bitterness which 
I have had to drink at that man’s hands! There 
was not a look or word of ‘liis, or of one of his 


guests, which did not remind me of my plebeian ‘ 


birth.” 

« But a 

**¥es, I know. They themselves are vulgar, 
and ill-bred. But the aristocracy of fashion in 
a village is as absolute a despotism as in a court. 
Now you see,”’ sententiously, ‘‘ what a factitious 
sham it all is.. My child shall be taught to des- 
pise them—despise them as I do!” 

Some vague doubt whether that were the best 
way of vanquishing arbitrary distinctions in so- 
ciety floated through Jenny’s brain. But she 
was no philosopher, so she clung fondly to Ho- 
vey'’s arm, and: scudded along beside him, cast- 
ing a wishful glance back at the pleasant, happy 
people. 

‘¢ What I mean to do, is this,” he said, speak- 
ing with a sharp emphasis, the sharper because 
he detected her back-turned glance. ‘‘ Those 
people saw that I was of a different sort from 
themselves, and tried to trample me down. 
When I succeed with my patent, I mean to go 
back among them, and enjoy my triumph. They 
shall see there are other ranks than those which 
money gives. It will pay me for years of priva- 
tion, to see old Devine writhe with envy at the 
success of the poor boy he used to despise!’ 

‘‘T don’t understand why you were so unpo- 
pular among them, dear.” 

John Hovey was silent for a moment, a silence 
which conveyed somehow a scathing rebuke. 
‘Rich men are apt to be jealous of certain quali- 
tics in poor ones,” he said, dryly. 

The Clara, an hour after, swung loose, and 
pushed from the shore. Mrs. Hovey sat with 
the door of her state-room open on deck, watch- 
ing attentively the baby asleep on the bed, and 
the lights of the town, like sparkling steel-points 
set in the darkness. She could hear her hus- 
band’s measured tramp up and down the cabin. 
With the money that was coming to him, she 
foresaw jealousy, envy, acrid ill-temper, which, 
in his days of poverty, he had never shown. 
She looked back angrily at the little town, which 
lay like a thicker shadow down in the bend of 
the hill. 

‘«<T hope we may never breathe its air again,” 
she said; ‘‘ there’s certainly something malignant 
in it, or the people. They embittered and 
tainted poor John’s nature for him when he was 
a boy.’ It was some relief for her to throw the 
blame on somebody beside John ; but she tried in 
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vain to think that the taint would pass: away in 
time. 

Hovey came in presently, bade her good 
night, and bestowed himself in his berth, in a 
state of resolute antagonism to the world, the 
people of Deansburgh, and fate; while poor 
little Jenny took her baby in her arms, and by 
dint of kissing it and praying, brought herself to 
a happy content with all three. Once safely at 
home, the patent successful, this dreadful skele- 
ton of fashion would cease to torment them, she 
hoped. 

The night was dark: the river so low that the 
boat ploughed her way slowly and with caution. 
Through the square window, above her outer 
door, Mrs. Hovey saw the dark outline of the 
same hill for halfan hour. Gradually the boat 
had sunk into quiet. The psssengers had long 
since left the cabin for their berths. Even the 
captain had passed by her door to the state-room, 
just beyond, where were his wife and child. 

Mrs. Hovey had fallen into a light sleep, when 
a strange, oppressive smell. woke her. She 
stirred, lifted herself on her elbow, first adjusted 
the baby, and then began to colleet her senses. 
The narrow room was brilliantly lighted, and the 
curious aromatic smell filled the air. 

“It is daylight already. They are burning 
the pines,’ she said. But before she finished 
the words, she had sprung out of bed, with o 
sudden thrill of nameless terror and opened the 
outer door. It was midnight; behind the boat, 
the narrow cleft of hills and the river between 
lay like a chasm of shadows—before 

Just of their bow, and bearing directly down 
on them, was a boat larger than their own appa- 
rently, and empty, wrapped in fire from bow to 
stern. 

For a moment, the awful beauty of the sight 
held her dumb and motionless. The heavy si- 
lenes, the vast, steel-colored arch overhead, the 
circling, watchful hills, and this messenger of 
death, approaching swift and noiseless as an 
avenging angel, robbed her of breath, in admira- 


tion. The next moment she turned to wake her 


husband, but as yet without any sense of actual ; 


peril. 


“Tt is a boat.on fire, John,” she said, quietly. | 


“Not ours. We are in no danger. Nobody is. 
It’s quite deserted, I think.’’ 

“Good God! A burning boat adrift! And 
the Clara loaded with oil to the water's edge!” 

Hovey sprang out of the berth, as he spoke, 
and in one breathless moment had dressed and 
dragged his wife, child, and the valise holding 
his precious bonds out to the farthest point aft. of 
the deck. The cabin and decks already were 


H 


filled with the'terrified passengers. Jenny, not 
yet able to comprehend the danger, sat down 
on the trunk, clasping Tilly to her breast. 

“I see no reason for such terror,” she said to 
asobbing young woman, “In all probability 
we will pass the boat safely.”’ 

The women were left alone, Hovey and the 
two or three other cabin passengers having hur- 
ried to the bow, where a sudden jar warned them 
a collision had taken place. The scene was ut- 
terly different from any which Jenny had pic- 
tured as probable in a like calamity. There were 
‘no cries and no exclamations; men and women 

both showed a self-posséession and unselfishness 
which seemed to her incredible. The danger, 
: 

; when it came, too, approached them by degrees. 
Ilovey hurried through the cabin, to where his 
wife and the other women stood. 

“John? Is it ” 

“Yes. The boat ison fire in several places! 
But we'll get it under, we'll get it under,’’ in the 
patting, soothing tone, which men invariably 
wisely use to women in such cases. 

«« And the oil?” 

“Tut! tut! Never you heed the oil, little 
} woman,”’ as though she were six years old. Then 

began a shrill concert from half-a-dozen voices. 
‘«7 think it was unpardonable carelessness in 
them to run the Claraon the other boat.”’ «* Why 
wasn’t the captain on guard, Mr. Hovey? What 
business had he-to be asleep, and a burning 
} boat loose on the river?’’ ‘‘ Hadn’t we better get 
on skiffs immediately, and go to shore?” “I 
won't stir a step without my baggage.”’ 

Hovey, who knew that there was no means of 
putting them ashore, and that in ten minutes the 
boat might be wrapped in flame, was cool and 
quiet. It necds more than even a hand-to-hand 
grapple with death to make a man forget that 
women are dependent on him, and, in danger, 
are essentially physically weaker, and to that , 
extent, inferior creatures. He led the pale, chat- 
tertng crowd to a place sheltered from the driv- 
ing smoke and heat, therefore, with a half amused 
{ smile, although his heart beat like a sledge-ham- 
}mer, and his ears were pricked to catch every 
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{sound in the confusion below, with the intent- 
} ness of a criminal watching the death summons. 
} Death? Tush! Why, five minutes ago, lie was 
} asleep in his berth. Wasn’t he on his way to 
} secure the patent for his boiler-guage? Hadn't 
the partnership been offered to him in Pittsburgh? 

‘‘Where are the bonds, John?’ whispered 
Jenny. “If they are in the trank, had you not 
better secure them about your person, in case—!"’ 

«Nonsense! There’s no dancer, child. Ilenty, 
of time in any case.” A minute before he had 
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intended to take the bonds out of the trunk ; but Hours after, two men stood by a bed, in which 
now it would be a concession to womanish weak- } Hovey lay unconscious. One of the watchers spoke, 
ness. «There certainly is a change. And a favor- 
‘«Mr. Lloyd is coming. He has news for you.” } able one, doctor. I know the old fellow’s phiz 
Jenny stood up, looking up the deck, te where } too well. Trust to a friend’s eye before a phy- 
the clerk came hastily through the smoke. He } sicians.” 
was a pleasant, cheerful young fellow, who had ‘“Perhaps you're right. This sleep is certainly 
mude the voyage very pleasant for Jenny and 3 lighter. Hush! he’s waking.”’ 
her child. He was pale now, and covered with The last voice was strange to Hovey. The first, 
grime and soot. Hovey went to meet him. where was it that he had heard that cordial, 
“There is no chance; the boat must go,’’ {hearty tone? Waking out of the coldness of 
said Lloyd, under his breath. ‘The women } death, it was the pleasantest, friendliest sound he 
must be provided with life-preservers. All we } ever had listened to. It seemed to hold in itself 
can do is to keep order.” all good cheer or good fortune to come. 
‘Where are the skiffs belonging to the boat?” He tried to turn his head. There was a whis- 
Lloyd’s countenance changed. ‘‘ The firemen } per, a sound of hurrying steps, and when at last 
made off with one as soon as the alarm was given. 3 he faltered out, ‘‘ Jenny,’’ that little woman, chub- 
The other is not fit to pat in the water.” by and rosy, was bending over him. She began 
The other men, who had wives on board, came 3 to speak, but her chin quivered, and her throat 
to them now. At the further end of the deck { choked, so she only nodded vigorously. 
the crowd had gathered; they had ceased to fight ‘Yes; it’s all right, John, my boy,” said the 
the fire, which had possession of the centre of the } hearty voice again. ‘‘ You're alive, thank God, 
boat. The sky overhead was lurid with stream- and so is the wife and baby, though saved as by 
ing, bloody currents of flame; millions of sparks } a miracle; I'll say that. All you have to do is 
drifted on the wind, hither and thither, like a } to lie still.’’ 
snow of fire. Underneath, the river ran blackly, Hovey looked at him vaguely. ‘* Whose house 
and the surrounding darkness seemed to their ; is this?’’ he said. 





blinded eyes to shut them in as by a wall. The «*Why, don’t you know Devine? Old Jonas? 
pilot had abandoned his post, and the boat was ;’Pon my soul, Mrs. Hovey, young men have 
drifting headlong with the current down stream. } shorter memories for their friends than we old 

Hovey, for the first time in his life, faced } fellows! Why, I’ve always said to Mrs. De- 
death. He heard, as if from a great distance, the } vine, when John succeeds, and makes a ten-strike, 
shouts, and prayers, and curses, from the men at ? he’ll remember his old friends, and come back to 
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the bow. One, two, three boats came in sight, 3 tell them of his good luck. Isn’t that so, Nancy 
which might, perhaps, have brought them help; ; A fat, motherly old lady appeared from be- 
but, terrified for their own safety, they scudded } hind the bed-curtain, nodding, and then gently 
nearer to shore, and disappeared in the night. tried to raise Jenny, who knelt by the bed, hold- 

Then there came a long pause. It might have } ing her husband's hand in hers. 
been hours; it might have only been a moment. «Be calm, my dear! Here’s Dr. Nuttall, who 
All he saw was Jenny’s pleasant, dear face, close } will tell you John must not be excited.” 

,to him, and hopeful even then. All that death Poor Jenny stood up trembling. ‘I’m quite 
meant to him was that he would lose her. calm. Only—only God has given him back to 

«Jenny! he cried. ‘Jenny!’ me. I'll go for baby, John.”’ 

Now, in that last hour, he knew what his wife «And [ll go tell Sturtevant,” said Devine, 
was to him. Money, success, love, take their } puffing-and blowing, to rid n.mself of his exeite- 
rightful places in the supreme moment. ment. ‘It’s the best news the old parson has 

The heat grew suddenly intolerable; the dark- ; heard this many a day. Do you know, John, it 
ness deepened: and then earth, river, and sky } was Sturtevant brought you ashore? He’s been 
were lighted by one frightful glare. here, night an’ day since, helping to nurse you. 

“The fire has reached the oil,” said Lloyd. }‘I used to be stern with the lad,’ he said. ‘TI 
‘*We must leave the boat.’ never knew how dear he was to me until he left 

““T cannot swim,” said Movey. He put out} us.’ Well, doc., you take charge of him.” 
his hand, touching his wife almost calmly. “ First tell me how I ¢ame to this house ?”’ 

The volume of fire rushed across the boat. He “‘The boat, as I suppose you know, drifted 
drew her close, kissed her and the baby, and the } down opposite the wharf, before the oil took fire. 
next moment was struggling with them in the } The people were out in skiffs, on flats, and some 
surging black water. even swimming, to try and rescue the victims. 
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I suppose there was not a human being in the ; 
town who was not on the wharf that night, try- 
ing to assist. When your wife was brought to 
chore, and Devine and Sturtevant found out who 
ske was, and that you were still missing, they 
put out together, and searched long after pur- 
suit had been given up. They rescued you at } 
last, at the risk of their lives, when your body } 
had been drawn under the.wake of a steamer.”’ } 

“‘I am surprised they showed so much inte- 
rest in me.”’ - 


old friends have a claim on you, to at least make 
a starting-point of your home. 

Hovey said not a'wdrd, but covered his eyes 
with his hand. The two men understood him. 

The next evening, Hovey lay looking out at 
the quiet town, from his open window. The 
physician was in the room with him. 

“T never thought to come back to this town 
to make a fresh. start in life,’’ said Hovey. 

Doctor Nuttall was silent. 


‘‘Yet Iam glad to come.’’ After a pause he 


‘Your friends are singularly attached to you, } added, «‘These people appeared to me purse- 


Mr. Hovey,” replied the doctor, dryly. 

The moodiness and suspicion were. gone from } 
Hovey’s face, as he lay, the next day, in the! 
bright, sunny chamber, with old Devine at one | 
side of the bed, and Sturtevant at the other. } 


Why was it that he had never seen the genial 


aping of fashion. 


proud, silly and vain, addicted to a miserable 


Yet they took me in, when I 
was thrown a beggar on their hands, and have 
made of me an honored guest and brother. Even 
I was blind in my first judgment of them.” 

«« Did it ever occur to you to wonder how your 


warmth on one face, the mild benignity under } education and clothing were provided, Mr. Ho- 


the sadness of the other? 
sun had never seemed so warm, the hills so soft 
a green? Was it thit he had been brought 
back by friendly hands from the very borders ot } 
death? Was it that which made life so strangely } 
warm? God so near? These hated people of } 
Deansburgh were as his brothers to him to-? 
day. 

‘«There was a trunk, containing same bonds— 
well, in fact, all the earnings of my life? I sup- 
pose it was lost,’’ he said. 

The two men glanced at each ether. ‘TI fear 
it was, John,” said Devire, gently. ‘ But it 
shall not make a bit e* difference in your pros- } 
pects. Jenny—M_s. Hovey, I mean, has told i 
me of the partnership offered you. Now I offer 
you just the same share in my machine-works, 
taking your skill and knowledge of the business 
as capital. Not a word! Wait until you are 
strong, and then we will discuss the affair at 
length. I have the money—you the business } 
tact—the bargain is fair. 


Meantime, you shall ; 


Why was it that the}; vey?” asked Nuttall. 


‘* My father left some suoney, I believe.” 

The Doctor hesitated. ‘You are mistaken. 
I discovered the real facts by accident, and I 
think it best you should know them.”’ 

«« By all means, it is best. Goon!” 

“A few friends of your father’s, finding he 
died penniless, contributed a certain sum, which 
was held in his name, that you might never 
know you were receiving alms.”’ 

‘Who originated that plan?” 

«Jonas Devine and Sturtevant.”’ 

Hovey lay silent for a lons #¢me. ‘“ How I 
have wronged these men—and all men,”’ he said, 
at last, with a sigh. 

“Your first judgment was not wholly incor- 
rect. But you saw only side.” 

But John did not hear the moral the doctor 
drew from his premises. Frem every living soul 
in his old home, evil or good, a tender, deep hu- 
manity seemed to draw and claim him; he wag 
quiet and at peace as never before, while over 


push your patent, and if it succeeds, carry your ; the sleeping town the warm sunlight fell and 
good luck to a larger field. But I think your } lingered like a benison. 





AN INTERLUDE. 


BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


Just an interlude, as brief, as sweet, 
Drowning « bitter refrain ; 

A tender glance—a lingering kiss; 

A worn heart rocked on billows of bliss— 
Sunlight where shadows have lain. 


Just an interlude, that—no more; 
A rift in the heavy clond, 
With the glory of Heaven breaking through, 
And melting the heart, and lips that grew 
8o scornful facing the crowd. 





Just a fleeting dream of ecstasy— 

Lethean in subtle bliss ; 
A roseate veil o’er life’s wreck-strewn shore, 
‘Where the sad waves sob forevermore, 

An interlade—only this. 


Just an interlude! Sweet, oh! sweet 

As the red rose’s low, soft sigh, 
When the quivering heart must be rent and torn, 
While yet the mask is haughtily worn— 

Well played life’s pitiful lie, 
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BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS, 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] ' 
CHAPTER I. lilies, clusters of blue flag and peonies, blazed 
A LovELyY valley, formed by two hills, almost } out at intervals, and gorgeous drifts of nastur- 
mountains; one high, broken and jagged with } tions fell in masses down the stones. Back of 
rocks, clothed richly with forest-trees, and a} this house was an apple-orchard, covering the 
luxuriant undergrowth ; the other long, rolling, } sloping hill-side with its leafy greenness, and 
and, in some places, cultivated to the very top } close to the well, over which a mossy old bucket 
with patches of trees, and a ridge of thrifty ever- swayed to and fro on a well-used pole, rosea 
greens, running along the summit, and choking } couple of noble pear-trees, just at this writing, 
up the furrows which floods of rain sometimes } heavy with fruit, and musical with laughter. 
tore deep in the soil. A mile or so of flatland} The laughter came from a young girl, half- 
lay between these pretty mountains, where rye} buried in the thick leaves, who stood with one 
and corn found a noble growth, and fruit orch-{ foot on the last rounds of a ladder, planted in a 
ards turned the place into a garden in the blos- } growth of horse-radish and burdocks, near the 
som season. The village was small, and mostly } well, and the other on a*sturdy branch, which 
composed of old-fashioned houses with long, slop- } bent a little, but gave her safe foothold, as she 
ing roofs behind, stone chimnies, and ghostly, } plucked the golden fruit, and, peering through 
tall poplars in front, two-thirds of them dead at the leaves, dropped it into the apron of another 
the top. $ girl who stood beneath. 


A street ran through the heart of the valley, 
eut in two more than once by less pretentious 
cross-roads, and the brightest, most coquettish, 
and musical river you ever saw, came sweeping 


You could only see a slender foot and ankle, 
a round, white arm, and a pair of bright, laugh- 
ing eyes through the thick leaves overhead. But 
the girl below was a picture in herself, for the 


around the shoulder of the eastern hill, ran half} grace of childhood was in her form, and the 
up the valley, curved itself into an ox-horn, and } brightness of spring in her uplifted face. No 
swept down the foot of the western hills, taking } daffodil, drinking in its first dew, ever looked 
a brook or two in its progress, welcoming them } its freshness more completely than that girl. 
with dimpling eddies, and bearing them forward } Just then the sunshine was in her hair, golden, 
triumphantly, as fond mothers toss their chil-} surely, but it had been brown in the shadow. 
dren up and down in the air, rejoicing to hear | Such hair! long, thick, and silky as a handful 
them laugh. Of course, there was an old-fash- { of corn-tassels, and broken into lovely waves, 
ioned wooden bridge where this river crossed } that rippled into curls about the face and neck. 


the highway, and just below that all its bright 
waters gathered deeply, and plunged over a dam 
that was half natural rock, and half timber. 
All the year round there was pleasant music be- 


neath that old bridge—the dash and laughter of 


the waters, the soft, mellow grinding of the low- 


roofed mill, and the shiver of a group of weep- bruising each, other ; such beauties, 


Sweet as her face, and mellow as the fruit that 
fell into her apron, was the gleeful laughter with 
which she answered that from the girl overhead, 
whenever a pear went astray, or broke the white 
apron from her hold. 

“‘There! there! my apror is full; they are 
” she cried, 


ing willows that the spray of the dam kept in} gathering up her apron, and dodging to escape 


perpetual baptism. 
Back of these willows, and just where the 


highway curved to meet the bridge, was a low- } tea-kettle, and catch us at it. 


rovted, red furm-house, raised from the level by 
a terrace of rough stone, and buried in front to 
the chamber-windows with purple and white 
lilac bushes, 
Along the terrace-wall, which lifted an old- 
fashioned garden from the road, clumps of yellow 
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a great yellow pear, that, just grazed her shoul- 
der ; ‘* besides, aunt Eunice will be out to fill her 
Then won't you 
wish we had never seen a ladder.”’ 

‘Is she coming? Do you hear anything? Run 
for your life, and hide them under the first big- 
leaved burdock you can find. I'll take care of 
the ladder,’ cried the girl in the branches. 
‘‘ That’s right; I hear her.” 
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Away went the young creature with her bur- 
den of pears, and the other came with a leap 
half down the ladder, which she seized ‘with 
energy, and fairly tossed down among ‘the plan- 
tain leaves, that grew all around the well. 

Scarcely was this done when a middle-aged 
woman came through the back-door of the house, 
with a tea-kettle in her hand, which she held 
straight before her, as if she intended to water 
the plaintains on her way to the well, 

‘* Ah, here you come, aunt Eunice!’’ cried the 
girl. ‘I began to think it was about tea-time! 
Dear me, how the bucket does swing !’’ 

True enough, the old bucket was swinging to 
and fro on its pole, and the girl had to leap 
like a deer, more than once, before she caught 
it; and, even then, she gave herself a flying 
swing in the air, dragging it downward by her 
weight. 

Aunt Eunice stood with the tea-kettle in her 
hand, looking on grimly, with just a gleam of 
contempt in her sharp, gray eyes. 

“‘The bucket’s easy enough to catch, if you 
don’t set it a swinging,’ she said. *I never 
have to jump.” 


“You jump! Goodness gracious! who ever 


dreamed of it,” cried the girl, brightning all 


over, with the fun of the thought. ‘ But here 
goes the bucket, down, down, down!”’ 

Sure enough, the rough-hewn beam, with a 
great stone swinging at the end, swayed slowly 
4n the air, and the upright post which supported 
it began to creak. When the bucket dropped, 
with a far-off splash, into the well, the slender 
pele attached to it stood upright, and the stone 
swung high up in the air, ready to help pull up 
the bucket by its weight. What a queenly, grace- 
ful creature that was, even as she bent over the 
well-curb, with one hand lifted on the pole, and 
the other dropping downward? The position 
was full of grace; every curve of that. superb 
figure fell into harmony, and the glimpse you got 
of her face was full of warm coloring and vivid 
life. 

A splash!—a slow, mellow gurgle of waters, 
as they flowed into the bucket, followed; then, 
hand over hand, the pail was lifted; the great 
stone settled down upon the turf, ‘with a thud, 
and the bucket, cool, mossy, and dripping, was 
poised on the well-curb, and its contents poured 
into the tea-kettle, which aunt Eunice held with 
austere precision just under the ‘sparkling flood, 
afier gathering her calico dress back between her 
knees, to protect it from the overflow, and keep- 
ing the kettle rigidly at arm’s-length While it 
was filled. 

“Now, aunt Eunice, you can’t say that I 


havn’t done my duty, so you must let us have 
the nicest sort of a tea short-cake.”’ 

Here the girl gave: an inquiring look over her 
shoulder, and, seeing nothing very unpropitious 
in the'old woman’s face, went on. ; 

‘* Short-cake ! jelly-cake! . Don’t look glum: 
Didn’t I see you making a lovely one, yester+ 
day 2?” 

‘But ‘that was for company,’’ said aunt Eu- 
nice, ‘‘not when there’s nobody but ourselves at 
table.’’ 

*« Oh, that makes no difference. 
peach preserves, strawberry preserves, 
cream for the tea—real cream from the morn- 
ing’s milk. No humbug, aunty, we won't stand 
that ; and you might make one of your delicious 
pot-cheeses, it wouldn’t hurt you a bit.” 

“Why, Gertrude Harrington, what do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘¢Mean? Oh, those little round things, white 
as a snow-ball, that you make out of milk or 
something. I think they’re excellent.” 

‘*Excellent! Ishould rather opine they are 
excellent. So is jelly-cake, so is preserves, so is 
short-cake; but who is a going to set out a table 
with such things, and no company to eat ’em ?” 

‘¢ Who, indeed, but the dearest and best aunt 
that ever lived, who hasn’t got over being young 
herself: i 

*« There, there, Gertie, I’m not to be flattered 
and coaxed out of my senses, just yet.” 

“Calls herself old without a gray hair in her 
head ; and cross, too, while in fact she has the 
sweetest disposition “4 


Then there’s 
and, 





Aunt Eunice gave her tea-kettle a swing, and 
went toward the house, leaving it doubtful how 
far this persuasion and petting had affected her, 
but Gertrude knew the old woman weli, and gave 
herself no uneasiness. 

“I say, have you brought her round?” 

It was the voice of Clara Vane, who came cau- 
tiously out from behind the largest pear-tree, 
and walked on tiptoe toward the well, as if she 
fenred aunt Eunice might hear her footsteps in 
the grass. 

«All right ; she didn’t say no—and that is a 
great deal; but are you certain?” 

«¢ Certain—look yonder !”’ 

Gertrude did look up the road, and saw twé 
young men riding toward the bridge. 

‘‘Here already, and we looking like this. I 
do believe my dress’ is torn off at the gathers,” 
she cried, lifting both hands to her head—al ways 
the first movement of a girl in doubt of her toi- 
let. 

“Oh, Gertrude, you ‘always look nice in any- 








thing ; but how am I'to get home without being 
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It really is awful,’’ answered Clara,’ ready 
” 


seen. 
to cry. ‘‘ If it were not for the bridge, now 
«‘ Jump into the canoe, cross below the mill-dam, 
and climb that bank by the water-wheel. You 
will be under shelter all the time, and have a 
chance to come down from your room, looking 
like an angel, in white and blue, remember.” 
Clara seized upon the idea, ran to the bank of 
the river, down a foot-path, which led to a little 
eove under the willows, and leaping into the tiny 
shallop that lay recking there, shot it across the 
stream like an arrow. 
. Gertrude smoothed her hair again, which was 
like brushing down the plumage of a raven, and 
went toward the house, flushed like a damask 
rose; for two handsome young strangers, to be 
entertained and made much of, in that little vil- 
lage, was an event which had not happened 
many times in her life. She watched Clara un- 
til she saw her half way up the opposite bank, 
tearing a path through the dense foliage of vines, 
and then gave a peep into a pantry, which 
opened from the kitchen. There aunt Eunice 


was hard at work, measuring off a big jelly-cake 
with the blade of her knife, and cutting it into 
delicate spikes with a precision which scarcely 
jagged the snowy frosting. This was sufficient. 


Gertrude knew that a splendid treat was in pre- 
paration, and took courage. 

«Aunty, dear,” she said, approaching the 
kitchen-table, ‘‘I’m so glad you happened to 
speak of getting up something a little extra. 
Only think of it, Clara’s cousin and another gen- 
. tleman just rode by. You can hear their horses 
tramping across the bridge now, and I don’t be- 
lieve Mrs. Vane has got a thing to offer them. I 
declare its enough to mortify poor Clara to death. 
Don’t you think so?’ 

Aunt Eunice deliberately measured off two 
more wedges of the jelly-ceake, with the blade of 
her knife, this time turning that mathematical 
instrument three times, under a prompt impulse 
of hospitality. She knew a little of Mrs. Vane’s 
method ef housekeeping, and took compassion on 
poor Clara at once. 

“Two young men did you say ?”’ 

«Yes, two. I think one is the Yale College 
student, that young fellow who made such a 
figure last commencement.” 

‘‘How did you know about that?’ inquired 
aunt Eunice, dryly. 

«« Oh, somebody told me; he’s coming up to 
see our school-committee.”’ 

« Shouldn’t wonder,’’ observed aunt Eunice; 
««them students, more than half of ’em, have to 
keep school a year or so before their debts are 
paid up. What's this young feller’s name?’ 





«« Compton—Guy Compton. Nice name, isn’t 
it?” 

«Never heard it before. Betsey, Betsey Taft!” | 

A: stout, heavily-built girl, with quantities of 
coal black hair, and eyes to match, came from 
the kitchen, with a roll of snow-white pot-cheese 
in her hand, which she was moulding between 
her palms. 

« Betsey, gunpowder tea and the silver tea- 
pot—bring them here !”’ 

Betsey retreated, finished. moulding ‘her 
cheese with deliberation, and after taking suffi- 
cient time to prove her independence, came back 
with a tin caddy in one hand, and a funny little 
silver tea-pot inthe other. Aunt Eunice laid her 
knife across the jelly-cake, and unscrewing the 
top from the caddy, filled it twice, evening-off 
the surface with her finger, and making certain 
that every waste particle fell back into the 
caddy. 

«There, you know how to draw it,’’ she said; 
‘¢just a spoonful of cold water, then fill up boil- 
ing hot—but don’t set it on the coals.” 

“As if I didn’t know enough for that,’’ mut- 
tered Betsey, with a toss of the head which threat- 
ened to shake down the masses of her hair, 
which always seemed ready to give way. 

*« Put that short-cake down to the fire,’’ com- 
manded aunt Eunice, austerely. 

“It is down,’’ answered the girl, with equal 
force. 

‘‘Well, then, put on your sun-bonnet, run 
across the bridge, and ask Mrs. Vane 

‘‘No, no, aunty. Only Clara!’ interposed 
Gertrude, putting in a breathless protest. 

‘Ask Mrs. Vane, Miss Vane, and Mr. Vane, to 
bring their company, and take tea with us this 
afternoon.”’ 

Gertrude dropped into achair, and both hands 
fell downward in helpless dismay. 

*‘ Oh, aunt Eunice !’’ 

‘¢ Before you go bring out the china tea-set,”’ 
continued aunt Eunice, quite ignoring Gertrude’s 
distress, ‘‘and roll up the paper blinds in the 
best room, where the young people can have a 
chance to enjoy themselves a little, while we old 
folks have the sitting-room to ourselves.’’ Ger- 
trude breathed again. This was half a reprieve. 

Betsey tied on her sun-bonnet with a jerk, and 
while she was doing it, nodded her head once or 
twice to the young lady, who took another gleam 
of hope from these gestures. ' 

Away went Betsey across the bridge, and into 
the brown house at the other end, which was 
crowded so close to the water, that a narrow, 
back porch fairly hung over it. A little gore of 
land, filled with beds of onions, beets, and cu- 
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cumber vines, hedged in by thick rows of cur- 
rant bushes, lay between one end of the house 
and the bridge. Over that a great straggling 
sycamore-tree spread its mottled limbs and ragged 
foliage, from which a growth of fuzzy balls dan- 
gled sparsely. 

Betsey dragged open the wooden gate, which 
scraped the earth in a circle when it moved, and 
entered the dwelling-room, where she found Mrs. 
Vane making heroic efforts to twist up her hair, 
and get her best cap from a cupboard in the 
room, where two young men were seated, rather 
impatiently waiting for Clara to make her appear- 
ance. ° 
When the good woman saw Betsey she dropped 
both arms from her head, and made a piteous 
appeal for help. 

“Oh, Betsey Taft, what am I to do? 
pany in the out-room, Clara taking care of her- 
self, and I without a cap to put on. Did you 
ever see anything like it? What shall I do? 
More than that, I know them young fellers have 
come to tea, and not a morsel of pie or cake in 
the house; besides, the children will be streak- 
ing in barefooted, and looking like sixty—I know 
they will.” 


€om- 








§ 


suddenness, or the jelly-cake not being large 
enough for so many, because they never would 
forgive me. So you must be sure and come.” 

This hint about the cake was not quite enough 
to deter Mrs. Vane, who dearly loved a tea-party, 
and found her cap very becoming ; but the next 
sentence unsettled her again. 

‘‘It’ll be worth while for you to come now, I 
tell you, if it’s only to see her at the head of the 
table, in that dove-colored silk dress——”’ 

‘‘What! Will she wear that, do you think, 
and [ nothing but this alpaca?’’ she was about 
to say, but thought better of it, and added, with 
reference to some imaginary garment—‘‘and I 
so little time to getout my best silk. Besides, 
Vane is so busy at the mill.” 

‘* Yes, I thought of that,’’ answered Betsey. 

‘*But then you could keep back tea a little. 
After all, I think we'll come. It isn’t of any 
great account about getting out the silk dress; 
this is as good as new. There, now, I’m ready 
to goin.” 

But that moment Clara came gliding down the 
narrow stair-case, and stood a moment in the en- 
try, just one cloud of blue and white muslin, and 
with an azure ribbon floating from her hair, 


‘“‘Where is your cap?”’ said Betsey, who was } with all the simple grace of a Scottish snood. 
worth her weight in—well, it would be safe to ; She saw Betsey, and her face brightened. The 


say in silver—on an emergency like this. 

‘In the cupboard, and they setting right op- 
posite. Oh! if they would only take a notion to 
see Vane at the mill, or something—but there 
they sit, and sit, and sit.’’ 

“Let ’em sit,’ answered Betsey, who was a 
girl of resources, ‘‘ but ‘ust hurry up your hair, 
and tighten up your dress a little. I'll get the 
cap.” 

True enough, Betsey walked with cool delibe- 
ration into the next room, where the two young 
gentlemen sat, told them that Miss Clara would 
be down in a few minutes, and, turning her back 
squarely upon them, opened the cupboard-door, 
drew the cap, with all its pink ribbons, slyly 
forth, pinned it under her apron, and walked 
out, carrying a little China vase in her hands, 
looking innocent as a lamb. 

Mrs. Vane was all delight and volubility. The 
cap, with its flutter of pink ribbons, was always 
a strong point in her toilet, and its possession 
proved to her what a sword is to a general. 
While she was fitting it to her head, Betsey ex- 
hibited her genius in another direction. 

“Now, about the tea, Mrs. Vane. Our people 
saw the young gentlemen crossing tho bridge, 
and sent me over to say that you must all come 
and take tea there; so I give the invite just as 
they sent it, not meaning to say a word about the 





girl nodded her head confidentially. 

«You are coming to tea,’ she said. ‘Our 
people will be all ready before you can get 
there.” 

«Thank you, Betsey! Aunt Eunice is the 
nicest creature that everlived. I was so anxious 
about it. Tell Gertrude that she has made me 
happy as a bird.” 

«T'll tell her,” said Betsey. What more she 
might have said must go unrecorded, for Clara 
had the latch in her hand. The next instant 
she stood in that humble parlor, face to face 
with her destiny. 

‘¢ My dear cousin,’’ she heard her cousin say- 
ing, as both young men arose. She heard. the 
name with some confusion, and acknowledged it 
wiih blushes, for her experience in the world 
was very limited, and she was naturally a mo- 
dest girl, rich in that exquisite sensibility which 
sends the blood up from the heart at every thrill 
of feeling. 

You might have wondered that Clara was se 
agitated at the sight of this man, had you seen 
her cousin—as fine a specimen of humanity as 
ever trod the earth. Tall, keen-eyed, and giv- 
ing in every movement evidence of great power, 
both physical and mental, he towered above his 
companion completely, throwing him in shade 
to the ordinary observer. 
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At first there was a little awkwardness in the 
meeting, even with this cousin, who was consi- 
dered the pride and glory of the Vane family, 
and held in especial reverence by Clara, both 
for the position he had earned for himself 
at Yale, his commanding presence, and the 
kindness with which he had always regarded 
her own family, which had not been recognized 
as a branch to be especially proud of by the 
Websters, who had married into it. 

‘‘How do you do, cousin Hart, and how is 
aunt Mary, and—and ” 

Here Clara broke off, just glanced at the 
stranger, and was blushing rosily, when Hart 
Webster came to her rescue, and introduced his 
companion. , 

Clara put out one foot, and attempted an ela- 
borate salute, which would have delighted her 
dancing-master, but broke into natural, child- 
like grace, and ended by holding out her hand 
in cordial welcome. 

Then Hart Webster answered all her ques- 
tions. His own health was excellent, that of 
his mother perfect, and everybody at home 
sent love—all this while Guy Compton sat gazing 
on the bright girl with kindling interest, which 
she felt in every nerve of her body. 

But a noise arose outside the door, a soft pat- 
ter of words, perpetual and harmonious as the 
flow of the mill-dam, and quite as difficult to 
eheck. In came Mrs. Vane, beaming with hos- 
pitality—words of welcome on her lips, pink 
ribbons casting rosy reflections on her face, and 
both plump hands held out with such cordial 
warmth, that Hart sprang up and seized them 
at once. 

‘¢ Dear me, where did you drop from? Hadn’t 
the least idea you would get here before dark. 
In fact, only just heard that you was to be ex- 
pected. The letter only came this morning—in 
fact, it is not more than an hour since I heard 
of it. Vane always keeps letters in his pocket 
till they’re half worn out. Clara, just run to 
the mill, and tell him that your cousin, and— 
and——”’ 

«“‘Mr. Compton,” said Hart, without breaking 
the thread of his aunt’s discourse. ‘* Mr. Guy 
Compton, a class-mate of mine.” 

‘Your cousin and Mr. Compton, his class- 
mate, you know,’ chimed in the woman, run- 
ning on with her accompaniment as the young 
man spoke, and pattering on industriously. 
“The young gentleman—glad to see you, sir. 
Friends of my nephew always welcome. The 
young gentleman we've heard so much about— 
that. valedictory was so nice. Vane read it tous 
from the paper. Tell Par, to come right in. 








You'll excuse the flour—he won't have time to 
change, I dare say; having no end of grists in 
to-day—team on team, and the water a little low 
for grinding. Why, Clara, haven’t you gone 
yet?” 

“Yes, mother, I—I only waited——” 

“«Tt’s only because we've got company—the 
most obedient child in a general way.” Mrs. 
Vane went on without a breath, or a break in 
her words. ‘Par doatson her. Well, nephew 
Hart, how is Mary? I love her just as well as‘@ 
sister of my own, Mr. Compton, though she is 
only Vane’s sister, and a proper pretty ¢retur 
she was—small, and light, and springy, like 
Vane. Awful smart family, them Vane’s. It’s 
from them Hart got his smartness, though where 
he got his height from and his size, goodness 
only knows.- Here comes Clara. Vane will be 
here in no time. Oh!——” 

Nothing but a glance at herself in the looking- 
glass, which revealed her cap all awry, could 
have checked the good woman for a moment; 
but this discovery filled her mind with conster- 
nation for half a minute, and she paused to ad- 
just the cap. f 

During that half minute Vane came in from 
the mill. He had made a little preparation for 
this interview, having stamped some of the flour- 
dust from his boots, leaving it in lines along the 


; creases, and he had shaken it from his hat, save 


where it clung tenaciously about the band. 
Still, he had the general appearance of ® man 
who had been running through a sifting snow- 
storm, and in breathless haste found refuge in 
his own parlor, 

Half an hour after this, Clara Vane was seen 
by her friend, who stood watching at the cham- 
ber-window, walking demurely across the old 
bridge, between two young gentlemen, with a 
filmy handkerchief over her head, and the loose 
muslin dress floating around her like a summer 
cloud. When the party mounted the stone steps 
of the terrace, and approached the front-door, 
Gertrude had glided down stairs and stood in 
the parlor-door, ready to receive her guests, 
while Betsey Taft answered the clang of the iron 
knocker, and invited them to walk in, with the 
air of one who owned the premises. 

This was a day of introductions. Hart Web- 
ster had never seen Gertrude Harrington in his 
life, though Clara’s letters had been full of her 
friend for half a year. Now, when he did see 
her, standing by him in all her queenly grace, 
the effect was bewildering. He had expected 
beauty, but not of that character. Rusti¢ 
timidity, a complexion clear, and varied by 
every emotion—something very sweet and de- 
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pendent, he had imagined to himself, but the 
ae girl. took him by surprise. She was simply 


superb. 

f Into the out-room the little group went, speak- 
ing of the weather, the beautiful scenery, and 
such things as newly-introduced people usually 
fall back upon, with breathless haste, as if there 
was much to say and no time to say itin. The 
room was cool, from the shadows imprisoned 
there all the week, and fragrant with the breath 
of numerous flowers, which Betsey had found 
time to gather from the garden, and Gertrude 
had arranged in the old-fashioned China jars, 
that stood upon the hearth, with a background 
ef asparagus-spray, over which a host of berries 
trembled like coral drops, quite illuminating the 
old Franklin stove with a brilliant contrast of 
green and scarlet. 

Directly Mrs. Vane was seen crossing the 
bridge, with her pink ribbons in full bloom, and 
a shawl of gorgeous” pattern folded over her 
bosom ; her step was rapid and her lips in mo- 
tion. In fact, they never were at rest, for she 
was given to talking in her sleep, as the miller 
could testify, and, when quite alone, held per- 
petnal conversation with herself. Nothing but 
the mill-dam, with: its eternal flow, could equal 
the good woman in this respect. On she came, 
through the gate, and-up the terrace-steps, 
smiling in the midst.of her solitary talk, and 
nodding to the young people benignly as she 
passed the window. 

«« Enjoying yourselves? That’s right. Young 
folks will be young. Par and I used to like it, 
just as well as anybody. Of course, he'll be 
here, by-and-by. Set out some bread and milk 
for the children. Nothing to keep him.”’ 

With this rather confusing information, Mrs. 
Vane walked into the next room, where the tea- 
table was spread, and held a long conversation 
with the silver tea-set, each article of which she 
looked upon as distinguished stranger, which 
never came out of the dark, China-closet, ex- 
eept on great occasions, and was to be treated 
with deference accordingly. 

“China that is China. Brought from India. 
Can see your fingers through it, when you touch 
one of the cups; that’s the sort of thing to go 
with such silver,’’ she said, nodding and smiling 
benignly at the tall sugar-bowl and milk-cup, in 
which she looked with curious interest. 

‘- Loaf-sugar in lumps—brimming over with 
cream. The silver butter-dish, too’’—here the 
lid of the butter-dish was softly lifted —* yellow 
as gold, and fresh from the well. Saw the pail 
it was in, standing by the curb, as I came in. 
Ice-cold, and dew breaking over the lid... That's 
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what I call doing things up in the genteelest 
way. Honey, too! I shouldn't wonder if she's 
took up one of the hives under the big pear-tree 
—fed on white clover every bee of them. Pot- 
cheese! Well, this does beat all! Why it’s a 
feast, instead of a tea; just to set here and see 
my own face’a shining in the sugar-bowl, isa 
treat—but lonesome. Supposing I go into the 
other room, and help the young folks along?” 
Having investigated the table, in all its points, 
Mrs. Vane was about to put this last idea in ope- 
ration, when Betsy Taft came in, with both 
hands full, followed by aunt Eunice, who carried 
the silver tea-pot, which gave out a little cloud 
of steam, before her ; and then the young people 
came through the entry, and gathered around 
the table, joyous and brilliant with hilarity. 

The China cups had scarcely circulated onee, 
when Vane came nimbly across the bridge, 
caught a glimpse of the party through the win- 
dow, crossed the street almost at a run, and 
flinging his hat down in the entry, begged 
everybody not to move for him, and took a re= 
served seat by his wife, who said she was glad 
as could be that he had come at last, and then 
rushed on in an overflow of words, by which she 
was attempting to explain that a garden without 
currant-bushes was just no garden at all. After 
this, the business of the table went on splendidly. 
Aunt Eunice did the honors with stiff precision, 
lifting her antique silver, and the girls were 
bright as birds when a warm, spring sunshine 
bursts upon them. 

After tea the party broke up. Mrs. Vane took 
out her knitting work, and settled down ina 
Boston rocking-chair, by one of the open win- 
dows. Aunt Eunice’ brought hot water and 
washed the china, a duty she never allowed 
Betsey Taft to undertake, and Mr. Vane wandered 
off to the bridge, and took an exterior survey of 
his own mill, which was the whole world to him. 

The young people went first into the garden, 
then found themselves in the orchurd, where 
they broke into couples, and wandered off to the 
banks of the river, and, listening to the mellow 
flow of the.waters, conversed together in low 
voices, and with downcast eyes, as if they were 
thinking of something deeper and sweeter than 
the uttered words that passed between them. 

It was sunset, then; all the leaves of the or- 
chard were aglow with crimson light, and the 
dusky laurels on the river’s bank took a rich co- 
loring upon their glossy leaves, that trembled 
and whispered softly back to the waters, as if 
warning them to flow quietly, while these young 
souls learned to know each other. 

Back among the laurels sat Clara Vane, with 
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Guy Compton by her side; he was telling her of 
his college lite, of his future hopes, of the strug- 
gie that lay before him. She listened with keen 
interest, sometimes lifting her eyes to his face 
with a glow of sympathy, but oftener sitting in 
dreamy silence, her lashes downcast, her cheeks 
burning, and the breath fluttering up from her 
lungs in bosom sweet sighs, laden with sensa- 
ions she had never known before, 

He had come to the village with a purpose. 
For a time it was necessary that he should earn 
money ; a school was vacant, and there was some 
hopes that he might be engaged as the principal. 
He had not cared so much about it at first, but 
from that afternoon it would be the great desire 
of his life. Would she regret it if he was suc- 
cessful ? 

Would she regret it? The very thought made 
her indignant. Would she repine if all that 
lovely village were turned into a paradise at 
once; if the flowers blazed out into jewels, and 
every spear of grass blossomed under her feet? 
Why did he ask a question like that? Could he 
not understand how her heart was beating, how 
hot her cheek was from the very fear that he 
might be defeated. Why it had become almost 
a question of life and death with her, within the 
last hour, too. 

Thus the soft purple of the coming night set- 
tled down upon these two; they never thought 
ef moving until a voice called to them from across 
the river: 

“‘Clara! Clara, I say! What are you about, 
eatching your death of cold ?”’ 

It was Mrs. Vane, who had gone home when 
the dusk gathered, and saw tne young couple sit- 
ting there, in the soft purple haze, on which 
they were floating into dream-land. 


Clara started, and uttered a faint cry. That 
voice seemed to drag her out of heaven. 

** It is almost dark,’’ she said, like one aroused 
from sleep. ‘‘ Have we been here so long?’’ 

“It loes not seem ten minutes,’ answered 

mpton, arising reluctantly to his feet. ‘‘ Why 
iid your mother call?” 

‘She was afraid that I—I might take cold. 
I must go now. Where is Gertrude?” 

“Qh, she has found her way home, I dare 
say.” 

“Then I must go. Not round by the bridge 
—this is the shortest way. Were you ever ina 
canoe? Thisismine. The mill-boy-has brought 
it over. Step carefully—we are close to the 
dam, and the water is deep.” 

Clara held the oars in her hands, one was 
planted against the bank, holding her little craft 
steady, while Compton stepped in. She stood 
‘upright, and balanced herself like a water- 
nymph, laughing gayly as he hesitated to load 
the shallop withso much weight. 

‘Come in! comein! We will take a row down 
stream, just a little way. The moon is up—see 
how it shines upon the dam. One pull will 
bring us out of sight. Mother will think that 
we are coming round by the bridge. Now 
for it.” , 

Compton leaped down from the bank, and 
struck the boat with considerable force, which 
made it rock like a cradle. In her fright, Clara 
pressed her oar against the bank, and instead of 
sending her craft down stream, gave it a strong 
impetus toward the dam. In an instant it up- 
set, and hurling her forward, she was borne 
down under the great body of water that plunged 
over the dam. 





(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





“I WONDER IF I COULD DANCE? 


BY MARY RAMSON.- 


I nearp a little maiden say, 
“T wonder could I dance? Ah! see.” 
I peeped to watch, and saw her try. 
And as she tripped, with merry sound, 
Her voice went caroling around, 
Her fairy feet just kissed the floor, 
And still she caroled o'er and o’er— 
The joyous strain, the old refrain, 
“Oh! happy we, where’er we be, 
With cyes of light and heart of glee.” 
God bless the children, one and all |— 
I could not for my life depart, 
Her twinkling feet, like skipping flowers, 
Were dancing all around my heart 
And singing with as sweet an art, 


They take me back to childhood free, 

When I was young and wiid as she, 
And still she sang the old refrain, 

“Oh! happy we, where’er we be, 

With eyes of light and hearts of glee.” 


With more of sadness than of joy 
I gazed upon the happy scene, 
And once again in thought was young— 
I danced again on Rothville green. 
And wore the crown as May-~lay queen. 
And heard the village piper play 
“ Over the hills and far away.” 
Ah, me! I hear the children’s lay— 
“Oh! happy we, whoere’er we be, 
With eyes of light and hearts of glee.” 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


In this department it is our purpose to give 
drawings and descriptions of dresses, that will 
not be very expensive, yet will be stylish and 
fashionable. As we have often remarked, it is 
not money that makes a woman look elegant and 
well-dressed, it is taste, and knowledge of the 
latest modes. No other periodieal has anything 
like this department. In other lady’s books, 
where economical patterns are given, they have 
no style; but the dresses we offer here are se- 
lected from the latest Parisian costumes. 

Our first engraving, this month, is of a walk- 
ing-dress with cashmere mantle.’ The under- 


skirt of this dress is of striped gray and brown 
poplin, made perfectly plain and just to touch. 
The waist and tunic are of brown cashmere, also 
without trimming, cut all in one, Polanise style, 


} and looped up quite short at the sides and back. 
; The over-garment, which may be either of brown 
} cashmere, like the dress, or of black cashmere, 
} (which can be worn over any other dress,) 
} consists of two circular capes; the upper one is 
} slit up the back almost to the neck, and both 
} eapes are trimmed with bullion fringe. These 
} over-garments of black cashmere, cut in this 
style, are the latest novelty out. One and three- 
quarter yards of cashmere, two yards wide, will 
be required, or three yards of ordinary width. 
The two yards wide costs from two to three dol- 
lars; ordinary width, one dollar and fifty cents. 
Six yards of brown cashmere for the Polanise, 
and six yards of poplin for the under-skirt. 

Our next is a walking-dress with a velveteen 
sacque. This dress is of bottle-green merino, 
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made with one skirt only, which has on it, first, 
a pleating of the same, twelve inches deep, with 
a band cut on the bias two inches wide, and 
bound on both sides with green satin or silk. 
Above this are two other bands, same width, 
with a stand-up pleating of the material. Waist 
made with a small basque trimmed to match. 
The outside wrap is of black velveteen, trimmed 
either with fur, or with cloth in imitation. It is 
cut a loose sacque with coat sleeve, which has a 
turned-back cuff. Fourteen yards of merino 
will be required for the dress, Can be bought 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar and fifty cents 
peryard. Three and a half yards of velveteen 
which may be had at any price, from two dollars 
up. The trimming, four inches wide, of beaver, 
costs four dollars for the real, and seventy-five 
cents for the imitation, which looks very well. 

Our next is a house-dress for a young lady. 
This dress is of black alpaca, trimmed with vel- 
vet ribbon, one inch wide. One skirt to touch, 
with the trimming put on perpendicularly, com- 
ing up above the knee, as may be seen in the 








































design, also the mode of arranging the trimming. 
One breadth of the material is shaped and 
gathered on to a belt, coming only to the sides: 
this forms the small paniere at the back. The 
basque waist is slashed in the back and at the 
sides, forming squares, which in front are 
lengthened into long tabs, completing the forma- 
tion of the over-skirt. The basque has one row 
of velvet, and the over-tunic two rows. Coat 
sleeve with a slightly flowing cuff. The neck is 
square, under which is worn a plaited handker- 
chief of muslin or lace. If made close at the 
throat, with a rolling collar, this would make a 
charming walking-costume as well as home- 
dress. Twelve yards of material, and four 
pieces of velvet ribbon—grey, purple, or any 
other solid color, trimmed with bands of black 
alpaca, stitched on in place of the velvet ribbon, 
where economy is desired, would make a very 
effective trimming, and ecrtainly inexpensive. 

We now give a walking costume for a little 
Miss of twelve to fourteen years. The under- 
skirt and jacket of this dregs is of tan-colored 
merino, or poplin, and has upon the under-skirt 
one row of velvet ribbon, one inch wide, put on 
one inch from the bettom; above and below this 
band of velvet, are velvet buttons, sewed on nt 
intervals of two inches apart. The jacket is 





loose, cut in squares, and trimmed to match. 
The overskirt may be of black silk, or cashmere, 
has an apron front; the back is cut square, two 
widths in fatness. The whole is trimmed with 
a ruffle cut on the bias of the same, and the back 
of the skirt is looped up quite high, which pro- 
duces the effect of two long points, as may be 
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seen. The amount of material must be deter- 
mined by the size of the child. 

We give next a cloth cloak for a young lady. 
This cloak is cut tight to the waist, in the basque 
form, and trimmed with Astrakan cloth, twelve 


inches deep, on the bottom of the garment, two 
inches up the front, as far as the waist, where it 
begins to widen up to the neck in the form of a 
pellerine. Wide, open sleeves, with a trimming 
six inches deep. Muff entirely of Astrakan. 
Two and three-quarter*yards of cloth for the 
basque, and two yards of Astrakan for trimming, 
or less, if put on narrower. 


Next we give a winter costume for a little: 


girl. This is strictly a walking or skating suit, 
for a little girl from ten to twelve years, and is 
made of dark blue poplin or cloth. The under- 
skirt has a narrow row of black Astrakan cloth, 


two inches wide, on the extreme edge of the 
, skirt, above that, at the height of eight inches, 
one row of black velvet ribbon is put on in 
squares, as may be seen by the design. The 
jacket is cut into the figure, but not to fit close, 
quite long, slashed at the back seath of the 
skirt, and all trimmed with the Astrakan cloth‘ 
same width as that on the bottom of the skirt ; 
black velvet bows on the .shoulders, may be 
added or dispensed with at pleasure. Muff and 
hat of the same, also a trimming of the Astra- 
kan at the top of the boots. Of poplin, five 
yards will be enough ; of cloth, which is one and 
a half yards wide, three yards for the suit; one 
quarter of a yard extra must be allowed for the 
muff and hat. One yard of Astrakan cloth for 
trimming poplin, as cited in Article No. 1, can 
be bought from fifty cents up; Astrakan cloth at 
two dollars to two dollars and fifty cents per yard. 

We give next a house-jacket, made of scarlet 
cloth, or merino, and simply trimmed with a 


band of black velvet,-cut bias; fastened down 

the front with either silk or military buttons. 
We conclude with a boys’ highland suit. 

Kilted skirt of blue merino, laid in deep plaits ; 


this is fastened by buttons to a warm under- 


waist, or skirt. The jacket may be of black vel- 
vet or cassimere, or of a darker shade of blue. 
Scarf of the same shade and material as the 
skirt. The jacket is trimmed with two rows of 





military braid, quite narrow, and a quilling of 
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silk laid under. It will require three full In the front of the number we give various 
widths of merino to make the plaited skirt, patterns for chemises, night-gowns, drawers, 
three-quarters of a yard of cassimere, or one} a dressing-sack, etc., etc. Also engravings of 
and a half yards of velvet forthe jacket. Vel-} new-style bonnets, hats, collarets, sleeves, ete , 
veteen would look very well for the latter, and} ete All of these are the very latest as well as 
be much less expensive. prettiest. 
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NEW STYLE TUNIC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. y» 


We give, here, an engraving of a new style 
tunic, with a diagram, by aid of which it may be 
cut out. A paper pattern should be first made, 


by enlarging the diagrams, and to facilitate this, ; 


the size of each diagram is marked in inches on 
its side. Having made your paper patterns, fit 
them to the person who is to wear the tunic, 
enlarging, or diminishing, according to her height 
and figure. Then cut out your stuff from the 


| paper pattern. 
This tunic is of eashmere, and trimmed with ' 
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a band of gross grain silk, cut on the bias, three 
inches wide on the skirt, and two inches on the 
basque and cape. Four sleeves. Bullion fringe, 
either worsted or silk, finishes the edge. We 
give the diagram of all parts. 

No. 1, Hatr or Front or Tenic. 

No. 2. Hatr or Back Sxrrer. 

No. 8. Haur or Back or Waist anp Basque 

No. 4. Hatr or Srpe-Bopy or Same. 

No. 5. SLeEve. 


. CAPE. 








DIAGRAM OF NEW STYLE TUNIC. 
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As we give back and front view of the tunic, ; Large buttons of the material, over moulds, are 
it will be easily put together frem the diagram. ? used for the front 
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KNITTED COMFORTER. 


BY MRB. 


The materials for tnis comforter are four pins, 
No. 12 or 14, and Shetland wool of two colors. 

Knit round and fold together. The size and 
length must be made to suit the person the 
comforter is intended for. Four stitches of one 


JANE WEAVER. 


color, and .two of the other, form the stripes. 
The comforter is knitted one row purl and one 
plain, and the wool must be carried at the back 
over the opposite color. The fringe is tied in 
and knotted. 





WARM CAP FOR INFANT. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER 


It is unusual to cover the head of an infant in 


warm wraps, but it is at the same time neces- 





sary occasionally to protect it from cold, when 
this little cap will be found useful and comfort- 
able. It is made of colored and white Berlin 
wool, with the tatted and crocheted border en- 
tirely in white wool. Some pieces of paper 
should be cut to the size of the cap. 

The foundation consists of three parts—the 
straight, middle, and the two rounded side 
parts, which are tricoted to the size of the 
paper patterns, and joined together and bor- 
dered with ribbed crochet, round which is a 
tatted trimming. The front of cap is finished 
by a row of Josephine knots, sewn on like a 
purl edge. 
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TIDY IN JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This material is in white cotton washing Java zephyr of Pyranean. Betweer the arabesques 
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oanvas, and the wools used are scarlet and black ‘there is a border of feathvi-stitches. 
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KNITTED 


BY MES. JA 


The materials for this warm and useful article 
are double Berlin wool and: fine steel needle. 


Cast on 68 stitches, and khit 30 rounds, 
alternately, 2 plain, 2 purl, 31st to 33rd rounds 
plain, 34th and 35th rounds purl, 36th to 38th 
rounds plain, 39th round, alternately 2 purl 1 
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$ plain, 40th and 4ist rounds alternately 2 plain, 
‘ | purl, so that the 2 plain stitehes come over the 

purl stitches of the preceding round, 42nd round 
i like the 39th round, 48rd and 46 round, plain, 
46th round purl, 47th and 48th round plain, 
49th round purl, repeat from 85th to 49th round 
5 times. In the first row of the 3d pattern knit 
2 stitches together at the beginning and end 
{each side the seam-stitch,) and repeat this 5 
times, leaving 7 rows between each decreasing. 
Now knit 3 rounds plain, and 30 rounds alter- 
nately 2 plain; 2 purl. Take the last 14 stitches 
of one row and 14 stitches of the next row on 
one needle, and knit backward and forward 18 
rows, alternately 2 plain, 2 purl, for the heel. 
Take up the 9 stitches along the edges of the 
heel on separate needles, and knit with these 
and the remaining stitches the instep and the 
gnsset on each side, the gusset plain, the instep 
like the heel. In the frst row knit the last 
stitch of the gusset and the first stitch of the 
instep together, on one side, and the last stitch 
of the instep and the first stitch of the gusset 
together on the other side; repeat this. every 
alternate row till all the stitches of the gusset 
are used up, then knit 30 rows on the instep. 
Take up all the stitches round the bottom of the 
gaiter, and knit four rows, Ist row plain, 2nd 
and 8rd rows purl, 4th row plain; cast off, and 
sew on a leather strap. 
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BABY’S JACKET, WITH HOOD, IN KNITTING AND CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE 


This little jacket is knitted with white and 
blue Berlin wool 
and thick woolen 
needles. Cast on 
with blue wool 140 
stitches, and knit 
backward and for- 
ward as follows :— 
1st row: purl, 2nd 
row, plain; 3rd 
row, alternate; 
throw the wool for- 


ward, knit 2 together; 4th row, purl: 5th row, 
purl: 6th row, plain; repeat twice from the 3rd 
to the 6th row. Now take the white wool, and 
knit in brioche stitch 86 rows. In the Ist of 
these 36 rows knit every 2nd and 8rd stitch to- 
gether; and in the 2nd row, knit the 24th, 25th, 
and 26th stitches (counting from the beginning, ) 
and likewise the 24th, 25th, 26th stitches from 
the end, together, repeat this in the 4th row. 
This forms the corners of the jacket in front. 
Now knit 38 rows with the first 16 stitches, cdst 
off the first 4 stitches to form the slope of the 
neck: knit 2 rows, cast off 2, knit 12 rows and 
cas{-off. Take up'the 16 stitches atthe other 
end, and knit the second front to correspond 
with the first. Now take up the back; cast off 
-6 stitches at each end, and with the remaining 
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stitches knit 38 rows; in the 39th row take off 
6 stitches at each end; and in the 2nd and 4th 
from this, cast of 2 stitches at each end; knit 
4 rows, and cast off. Sew the back and front 
together on the shoulders, gather the back up 
a little in the neck, take up the stitches down 
the front and knit on a blue border to cor- 
respond with that at the bottom. Crochet all 
round and up the fronts as follows: Ist row, 
1 double, 3 chain: 2nd row, * 1 double on 
the chain-stitch scallop of preceding row; 1 
chain, 5 treble over the next scallop; 1 chain; 
repeat from *. For the hood, cast on 50 
stitches with white wool; knit backward and 
forward in brioche stitch 64 rows, and then cast 
off; on each side and one end of this piece cro- 
chet in blue 2 rows as above. Fold this piece in 
a point, and run a cord through the crochet, 
adding tassels, as in illustration. Sew the hood 
on to the neck of the jacket, bind the two edges 
together with white ribbon, leaving strings to 
tie in front. Begin the sleeve at the bottom on 
a foundation of 28 stitches; knit backward and 
forward with blue wool as at the bottom of the 
jacket, then 60 rows in brioche-stitch with white 
wool, increasing 1 stiteh at the beginning and 
end of every 8th row. Cast off and sew in the 
sleeves ; add the crochet edging round the bottom 
of the sleeves and around the armholes. 
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BOX-OTTOMAN FOR BED-ROOM. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give a very pretty design for an ottoman, { arrangement of the pretty chintz cover is clearly 
which can be made almost for nothing. , The } shown in the design. It will be found to be an 
foundation of this ottoman is a strong circular } exceedingly useful article in the bed-room, or 
box, the top of which must be well padded. The’ even other apartments. 





ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“ Pererson” For 1372.—We offer this number to the public 
as an earnest of what this Magazine wiil be in 1872. We 
alsy call attention to the Prospectus. We claim there that 
* Peterson” is cheaper and beller than any periodical of its 
kind, Other magazines, similar in character and quality, 
caarge three or four dollarsa year, while we charge only 
two. « Our enormous edition, exceeding any monthly in the 
wuld, enabies us to offer “ Peterson” at these low figures. 

fu the fashion dnpartment, we have no real rival. No co- 
temporary app “P .” in the newness or eloe- 
gance of ita fashions. During both the siezes of Paria, we 
continued to give late and stylish French fashions, as a re- 
ference to the magazine for 1871 will show. While we were 
dving this, our cotemporaries were giving old and obsolete 
styles, or third-rate styles made up at home. In another rs- 
spoct, also, our fashions have no parallel. The “ Every-Day 
Dress” department is the only reliable guide, in this country, 
for elegant and fashionable, yet economical dresses. 

Nor has any lady’s book ever at 1 to compete with 
“ Peterson” in the sterling morit and engrossing interest of 
its novelets and stories, all of which are orisinal. We pay 
nwre for literary matter than all the other ludies’ magazines to- 
gether, For next year wo have a sories of the most thrilling 
novelets we have’ ever published. “Tho stories in ‘ Peter- 
sua’ are the best to be found anywhere,” is tha universal re- 
mark of an impartial newspaper press. 

Now all this is offered for only two dollarsa year. To clubs, 
a3 our prospectus shows, it is offered even lower: at a price, 
iu fact, that puts it within the reach of everybody. No maga- 
zine, equal in merit, can be had so cheap. Nothing, really 
worth anything at all, could be offered at a less price. 

Now is the lime to get up clubs, Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson”—even those who take other magazinces—if 
its merit and cheapness are fairly put before them. Be the 
Jirst in the field. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 
for. Do not lose a moment! 








Mustry, on Lace Setrs, are now very much in vogue. 
Some are made of clear white muslin, aud consist of demi- 
wide sleeves, not cut on the cross, but gathered near the 
elbow only ; completed near the wrist by a band of stitched 
toile, whence a deep plaiting of muslin falls over the hand 
This is sometimes edged with lace, but the best style is to 
have it simply with rather a wide hem. These setts we have 
seen made of cambric, or even fine toile ; but we think clear 
muslin is prettier. The collar forms a standing-up plaiting 
of muslin ‘&t the back; while in front there are points 
of starched bile, with the same plaiting all round, and in the 
middle, a fall composed of two plaited lappets and a bow 
of muslin, Another sett of the same style has a turned-down 
collar with revers, remaining open shawl-shaps. Again, both 
siveves and collar are made of fine Mecilin tulle, without 
any lace, for dressy toilets, Nothing is softer or more be- 
coming to the complexion than light tulle setts like these. 
Some ladies prefer lace with the talle; but though richer, 
the sett is less charming trimmed than in all its tasteful 
simplicity. 


Save a Douiar by subscribing for “ Peterson.” Elsewhere, 
yva pay three or fuur dollars for what is no better. 
Waewn No Premivm ts Askren, wo will send for 1872, as we 
did for 1371, three copies of “ Peterson” fur $4.50. 
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Tus Surenion Manner in which our fashions are engraved 
and colored, can best bo realized by comparing them with: 
those that appear in other magazines. We are almost tempted, | 
at times, to re-produce, for once, some figure that has ap- 
peared elsewhere, in order that this superiority may be put 
to the test, as completely as possible. Perhaps we may yet 
do it. Nearly all our cotemporaries,, in order to make @ 
larger profit, use either colored weod-cuts or colored litho- 
graphs. The fashion-plates, in “Peterson,” however, are 
engraved on steel, and printed from steel, at an additional 
expense of thousands of dollars annually. In a word, we 
Spare no expense, in any department, to excel all others. 
More than sixty thousand dollars is disbursed, every year, 
by “ Peterson,” for literary and artistic purposes alone. This 
is @ larger sum than is paid by any other periodical whatever. ~ 





A Cuorce or Paewivss is allowed to persons getting up 
clubs. If, for example, any ono prefers “ Washington at 
Trenton,” or any of our former premiuins, to “ Five Times 
One To-Day,” they can have it, if they notify us when they 
send the club. By getting up clubs enough, a person can 
secure all our premiums. These premium engravings are, 


e“ Five Times One To-Day,” “ Washington at Trenton,” “ Our 


Father Who Art In Heaven.” “The Star of Bethlehem,” 
“Washington Bidding Farowell to His Generals,” “ Bunyan 
on Trial,” and “Bunyan In Jail’ They are all first-class 
engravings, of a size tv frame and hang up, and such as are 
sold at retail for from three to four dollars each, 

In tHe New Fasmrons, toilets are divided into two very 
distinct styles: those for the street, which require a tunic or 
second skirt, tastefully draped and trussed up unequally, so 
as to form drapery behind; then those for full dress, which 
have skirts with long trains mounted in plaits with velvet 
bodies, and basques of the same color, or else tho Gabrielle 
dress, fitting to the waist without a band, buttoned in front 
in the redinzote style, and ornamented with braiding or rich 
embroidery in long stitch, 

“Tae Best I Ever Saw.”—A lady, writing for a specimen 
of “ Peterson,” says:— It is the best magazine I ever saw 
or read, It has tho nicest music, and the fashions are a 
month earlier than any other. A number ef my neighbors, 
that took another magazine for 1871, say the fashions are 
a month later than those of ‘Peterson; and that it Is not 
half so good, and that they will take ‘ Peterson’ in future.” 
This is the burden of scores of letters. 

Tae Price oF oun Premtum EnGravina, to persons not 
subscribers, is $2.00 But we will send a copy of it, and also 
a copy of the Magazine for 1872, for $2.50. Club subscribers 
can have the engraving for $1, 00 extra. 

In tHe Way or Furs, fox is quite fashionable. Bine fox, 
and more especially silver fox, will be used for trimming ; 
mantles, and white fox will border opera cloaks. 

Tae Supers Bercy pattern in this number is what can be 
seen nowhere but ia “ Peterson.” It challenges competition. 


ry 


“ Litter Svow-sat.”—Isn't she charming? Tha sly mis- 
chief in hes eye warns you to look out fur her snow-ball._—- 


a 
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Our Premium Enoravine for this year proves to be, as wo 
had anticipated, the most popular we havo yot published. 
It is a first-class mezzotint engraving, entitled, “ Five Times 
One To-Day,” and represents a charming creature, a real 
* mother’s darling,” loaded down with toys and other gifts, 
and exulting in her newly-acquired treasures. To secure 
this beautiful parlor ornament, wkich would sell, at a print- 
shop, for four dollars, it is only necessary to get up a small 
eiub of subscribers for “Peterson” for 1872. Four sub- 


scribers, at $1.50 each, will entitle you to this picture. Or 
cight subscribers, at $1.50 cach, will entitle you, not only to 
the premium engraving, but also to a copy of “ Peterson” 
far 1872. Now is the time to get up Clubs, 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Life and Letters of Catharine M. Sedgwick. Edited by Mary 
E. Dewey. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The Sedgwicks ure one of the few American families that 
have been socially and intellectually important now for 
several generations, and the subject of this volume was one 
of the most famous of the family, being, at one period, a 
highly popular novelist. Miss Sedgwick’s life began eighty 
years ago, so that the book carries us back almost to Revo- 
lutionary times, giving us, from that period down, sketches 
of character and events that are really invaluable, The let- 
ters are left to tell their own tale. The editor says, very 
aptly, that they present a truer and more vivid portrait of 
their writer than could be had in any other way. The vol- 
ume is embelfished with a view of the old Sedgwick man- 
sion, and with two portraits of Miss Sedgwick. 

Tne Earth. By E. Reclus, Translated by the late B. B. Wood- 
ward, M. A., and edited by Henry Woodward, British Museum, 
l vol. 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This iaa work 
of very great value; the result of more than fifteen years 
careful study, travel, and research, by one of the most able 
living French authors, It has already passed through three 
French editions, The translation has the advantage of hav- 
ing received the author’s supervision. The work is a des- 
criptive history of the phenomena of the life of the globe, 
and the text is copiously illustrated, there being no less than 
two hundred and fifty-three maps, of which twenty-three are 
page maps, printed in colors. No similar work on Physical 
Geography, in fact, is so copiousfy or so well illustrated, The 
volume is a handsome octavo of nearly six hundred pages, 

Beautiful Snow ; and Other Poems. By J. W. Watson, 1 vol., 
amall 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—It is not 
often that so beautiful a volume as this issues from the press. 
The type and paper are both luxurious, and the binding is 
in perfect taste. The principal poem is the celebrated “ Beau- 
tiful Snow,” about the authorship of which there raged such 
a controversy, but which is now conceded to be the work of 
Mr. J. W. Watson, of this city. The tenderness, reality, and 
felicitousness of this poem will always give it a prominent 
place in the public heart. The other poems in the volume 
are also good, some of them even better than “ Beautiful 
Snow,” though none on so popular a theme. The volume 
is dedicated to the author's mother. 

Hannah. By the author of “John Halifax.” 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—After George Eliot, the author 
of this new novel is the best writer of fiction in England, un- 
less perhaps Mrs. Oliphant may be ranked alongside of her. 
The present work is second only to “John Halifax,” and 
better than most of the earlier stories. It turns on the mar- 
riage of a sister-in-law to a brother-in-law, a marriage for- 
bidden by statute law in England. 

History of Louis Philippe. By John 8. C. Abbott. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Nobody, either here or in 
England, writes books of this kind as well as Mr. Abbott. 
The prosent is quite as good, in its way, as any of its pre- 
decessors. 





The Ancient History of the East, By Pkilip Smith, B.A, 1 vol. 
12 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a condensed 
history, from the earliest times to Alexander tho Great, of 
Bzypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Nubia, Persia, Agia Minor, and 
Phoenicia, It is very well written, and will repay even the 
educated man, and much more tho young scholar, for a 
perusal, Books of this kind, which summarizo the facts of 
the past, are almost an invention of tho present generation, 
and are a great advance in the “royal road to knowledge,” 
for they teach the student, in a few, quick chapters, all that 
is most desirable to know, and they recall to older persons 
much that they have forgotten. The volume is copiously 
illustrated, 

Richard Vandermarck. By Mrs. Sidney 8. Harris, 1 wol., 
12 mo. New York; Charles Scribner & Co.—This ia a new 
novel, by a lady, who, a few years ago, achicved great popn- 
larity as the anonymous author of “Rutledge.” It is not 
always casy, after a lapse of many seasons, to satisfy expec- 
tations. We do not think, however, that Mrs. Harris falls 
below her old standard in anything, while in many she 
shows the results of additional culture, more maturo thought 
and a higher artistic sense, A pure love-story. 

The Prey of the Gods. By Florence Marryatt, 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Tho last novel of this popu- 
lar authoress, who inherits much of her father’s faculty for 
story-telling, with a certain womanly refinement superadded, 
which to Capt. Marryatt was unknown. 

Kate Kennedy. By Mrs, C. J. Newby. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brotkers—A new edition of a very popular 
novel, by the author of “Trodden Down,” “ Only Temper,” 
“ Married,” etc., etc. The story is full of spirit, and is high 
and elevated in tone. The edition is a cheap one. 

Left to Herself. By Jennie Woodville. 1 vol., 12 mo, Philada : 
J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—A story of love, romances, and tragedy 
told with much effect, though, we should think, by a new 
hand. The scene of the tale lies partly in the mountains of 
Virginia, and partly in New Orleans, 

Houses Not Made with Hands, 1 vol., 16 mo, New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co.—A really excellent book for children, 
illustrated by Iloppin with great taste. A sincere religious 
conviction pervades its pages. 

Mother Goose. Set to Music. 1 vol.,16 mo, New York: G, 
W. Carleton & Co—Fuil of illustrations, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalzel, many of them very good, and all of them 
meritorious, There are about fifty different melodies. 

Yas She Engaged? By “ Jonquil.” 1 vol.,12mo, Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—A new novel, by an American writer, 
who has been hitherto a stranger to us. Tho book has merit, 
but is hardly first-rate. 

Brazen Gates, By “ Widow Goldsmith's Daughter.” 1 vol, 
16. mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—A charming story, 
half fairy-tale, very nicely illustrated, and neither too old 
nor too young for children or adults. 

Resolution. By A.8. Roe. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co.—A new novel by a very popular writer, who 
always shows good sense and excellent principles, and who 
describes life as it exists, and not too romantically. 

The Red Shanty Boys. By Park Ludlow. 1 vol.,16 mo, Bos 
ton: Henry A, Young & Co.—A capital story of New England 
life, such as it was thirty yearsago. It is a book for boys; 
just the thing for a Christmas or New Year's gift. 

Mountain Adventures, 1 vol. 16 mo, New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co.—Anothor volume of that valuable and enter- 
taining series, the “ Illustrated Library of Wonders.” 

Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Farjeon. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York 
Harper & Brothers.—A new novel, by an author who is gain- 
ing for himself a very large circle of admirers. 

Kate O'Donoghue. By Charles Lever. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros, One of the most romantic of this 
popular author's fictions. 
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Beavrtirut SNow, anpOrueR Porms.—A New and Enlarged 
Edition, by J. W. Watson, is just published, by T. B. Peter- 
son & Brotlers, Philadelphia. In issuing the present New 
and Enlarged Edition of “ Beavtirut Snow,” several other 
poems written by Mr. Watson, and not included in the first 
edftion, have been added to it, viz. : “The Kiss in the Street,” 
“I Would that She were Dead,” “ What I Saw,” “ Please 
Help the Blind,” “Somewhere to Go,” and “ Swinging in the 
Dance.” The poem which lends its name to the book, 
“BeautiFrut Snow,” treats a well-worn subject with origi- 
nality and fecling at once delicate and intense. The despair 
of the wretched outcast, as she watches the falling of the 
pure, beautiful, yet coll and unfeeling snow, and remem- 
bers that she was once as fair and pure, is depicted with true 
artistic effect. All the poems in “ Beautiful Snow” possess 
great interest, and display a lively and pleasant fancy, as 
well as a genuine, hearty sympathy with the joys and so” 
rows of humanity. They will take strong hold of the heart 
and memory, and will live and last because they touch many 
chords of human sympathy. “Beautiful Snow and other 
Poems,” is complete in one large octavo volume, and i3 
printed on the finest tinted plate paper, bound in morocco 
cloth, with beveled boards, gilt top, gilt side stamp and back. 
It is one of the handsomest volumes ever issued in this 
country. Price Two Dollars. An edition of it is also pub- 
lished suitable for a presentation gift, bound with full gi.é 
sides, full gilt edges, and gilt back. Price Three Dollars. It 
ia for sale by all Booksellers, or copies of either edition will 
be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, by the Publishers, 
on receipt of price, 


Hign Art or American Exports.—The London World's 
Fair of 1862, and still later, and more pronouncedly, the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, incontestably proved the immense 
superiority of the Steinway Pianos over all others, whether 
of home or foreign make, and won for them in Paris the first 
grand gold medal of honor, which was unanimously awarded 
by the international jury, and affirmed by the Imperial Com- 
mission, as first in order of merit, over upwards of four hun- 
dred other instruments, which were entered in competition 
with them. The export trade of Steinway & Co. has from 
that period gone on steadily increasing, for wherever one of 
these pianos is heard, a fresh demand arises, until it has 
reached such extensive proportions that this branch alone 
exceeds the entire manufacture of two or three of the lead- 
ing Europ makers bined. The firm are constantly 
shipping their instruments in large » in pli 
wih direct orders, to Berlin, St. Petersburg, Madrid, Dresden 
Munich, Nice, and other art centres, as well as to Buenos 
Ayres, Peru, Lima, Central Asia, and ‘India. The latest 
honor conferred on Steinway’s Pianos, is a direct order from 
Her Majesty, the Empress of Russia, who will pass the winter 
at Kiew, in Southern Russia, (where the winter palace is 
being entirely refurnished under her directions,) for the im, 
mediate supply of one of their highly finished and most per- 











fect Concert Grands, to be placed in the music-room of the 
palace, and one of their new Patent Uprights, for her Ma- 
jesty’s persenal use, in her private boudoir. 


Rapip Reckon1nG, or the Art of Performing Arithmetical 
Calculations almost instant. ly. Any one can learn and 
apply. The famous “Lightning Calculator’s” exhibitions 
(same system) were the marvel of thousands. Secret was 
lately sold for $1. In book form, enlarged, only twenty-five 
cents, of booksellers, or by mail. Jessz Haney & OCo., 119 
Nassau street., N. Y. 











“ As Lona as I Lrve.”—A lady sendsa club of subscribers 
to “ Peterson’s Mazazino,” and writes, “I have been taking 
your magazine this year, and I expect to continue as long } 
a4 I live.” i 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. L.—Incrpentat Causes or Disrase. 

Nocturnal Dissipation—It ha’ become an axiom in physi- 
ology, that from our social conditions and conventionalities 
of fashionable life, arise most of the incidental causes of 
disease. 

The custom prevailing in society at present that is most 
antagonistic to the harmonies of nature and of nature’s laws, 
and most prolific of injurious consequences to health, is one 
that has been blindly adopted, or self-imposed with a morbid 
infatuation, namely, the disposition to reverse the order of 
nature, by converting night into day. 

To such an extreme is this law of socicty carried by our 
daughters before marriage, by those recently married, and 
by mothers even, that but few are now born and reared 
within this “charmed circle” that enjoy cither physical 
stamina or sound moral health. 

Fashion orders that our soirces, our sociables, or re-unions, 
must commence at that period of time when all should be 
secking repose from the toils, whether mental or physical 
of the day. When our brains are thus forcibly kept awake, 
by undue and protracted excitement of the hour, our ner- 
vous systems become rapidly exhausted, and the few hours 
allowed by such to nature’s soothing balm, and the restora- 
tive in‘uences of rest, are wholly inadequate to restore that 
which has been lost. By this course of conduct our physical 
powers are culpably relaxed ; the very life-springs of our na- 
tures run to waste, and the resiliency of both mind and 
body become seriously impaired. 

And yet this is only the beginning of the end, for morn- 
ing comes with its exhilirating air, and sunrise, with the 
most transparent condition of the atmosphere, passes away, 
and both are lost to those engaged in following “ foolish fash- 
ion in her mad career.” It is bad enough to have our lungs 
oppressed by the exhaled carbonic acid, and the foul atmos- 
phere of a crowded and too often over-heated and ill-venti- 
lated room ; and in a corresponding degree our blood vitiated 
by an excess of this acid and paucity of oxygen during the 
greater part of the nizht, without continuing the same con- 
dition of things during the bracing hours of the morning, in 
a close chamber, shut out from the invigorating air and 
light of the sun. 

Let me assure tho mother who instigates or encourages 
this sort of dissipation, as well as the daughter or young 
lady that engages thercin, that although these excesses and 
violations of nature's laws may be sometimes long borne, 
with apparent impunity, yet, sooner or later, at some un- 
guarded moment, their system will be found in a condition 
unadapted to bear what they supposed it had grown accus- 
tomed to, and at length sinks irremediably under a reproof 
of violated physical laws, or, if spured, ckes out a wretched 
existence with some chronic malady, tenaciously claiming 
them for a victim of mis-spent life. 

Let me assure the mother also, who permits these noo- 
turnal dissipations of their daughters, that she commits a 
moral wrong, and is entailing sickness and suffering upon 
future generations, of whose welfare I hold that she isa 
responsible guardian, 

If mothers would have healthy daughters, they must scrn- 
pulously guard their own health during the gestative period; 
and if the daughters would be beautiful, they must be 
healthful, and that condition is to be obtained, not by rising 
at eleven, and, after sipping a little coffee, etc., then reeline 
upon a fauteuil, with a fashionable novel in hand; but by 
stepping forth in the early morning air to more fully oxy- 
genate their blood, and then the majesty of womanhood will 
soon be apparent in the elastic step, in the light of the eye, 
in the bloom of the cheek, and the cherry upon the lip, 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


How To Make A Fern Casz.—The use of glass-cases for 
growing ferns and ornamental fuliage plants is yearly be- 
coming more general, We shall attempt in this article to 
give a few directions by which they, may be made at less ex- 
pense than has been h fore thoug: ible, in the hope 
to induce those who have never yet enjoyed the. beauties ot 
a fern case, to undertake the pleasant labor. of making and 
stocking one. 

For the case itself, all that is necessary is five panes of 
glass, of such shape and size as to form a case of agreeable 
proportions. Three panes, twelve by eighteen inches each, 
one for the top and the other two for the sides, with two 
panes, each twelve inches square, for the ends, will make an 
excellent shape and size, though we think a little deeper, 
say thirteen or fourteen inches, is still better. Of course it 
can be made as large as wished, retaining the same propor- 
tions. A perfect cube would not look badly, but the oblong 
is better. Tien as to the base, if you are not handy with 
carpenters’ tools yourself, the cabinet-maker will furnish you 
one at small expense. The first thing is a picce of inch- 
bvard for the bottom, which should be two or three inches 
larger all around than the case is wanted. The base should 
be about three inches high, and may be plain or moulded, 
as is most convenient, and nothing is more agreeuble to the 
eye than an,ogee moulding, like an inverted cornice, with a 
bead aliove. There should be a groove or a rabbet in the 
inside of the upper part of the base to receive the glass, The 
base looks well made of black walnut, but may be made of 
any other wood. Sometimes the case is made with the glass 
reaching to the bottom, but then the panes must be larger, 
and no rabbet will be needed, 

The glass is to be fastened together by pasting over the 
angles silk galloon, about haif an inch wide. The lower 
edges, which go into the base, should be set in putty. Then 
bind the 2dges of the top and the sides and ends with the 
same gulluur, and the case is done. The paste used must be 
powdered gum tragacanth, dissolved in water; the apothe- 
cary from whom you purchase it will tell you how much 
water to put to it. The cover is simply laid on top of the 
case; of course it will not be air tight, but it will be tight 
enough to answer every purpose. ¥ 

But we cannot grow our plants directly in the bottom of 
the case, and therefore must have a pan, which is best nade 
of zinc, say three inches deep, so as to have the top about 
even with the top of the base, and just wide and long enough 
to go into the case. Have a hole made in the middle of each 
end near the upper edge, so as to hook in a bent wire to lift 
the pan out of the case, else you muy find it difficult to get 
it out when you want to. 

Now we are ready to select the plants. What shall they 
be? Our advice is to go into the woods, and select the pret- 
tiest ferns and other plants that you can find, and you can- 
not do better if you search the whole world over. First of 
all are the pretty native Maiden Huir ferns, as pretty as the 
Adiantum Farleyense, which costs from one to three guineas a 
root. Ten the Bunch of Grapes fern, in its different forms, 
especially the beautiful dissectum, are worthy of a place any- 
where, The Camptosorus, or Walking-leaf fern, so-called, be- 
cause the long, narrow point of the leaf-roots at the end, and 
gives rise to a new plant, ready to take another step in ad- 
vance, is a curious and interesting species. Do not omit, if 
you can possibly get it, the Rattlesnake Plantain, or Adder’s 
Tongue, as it is sometimes called (Goodyera pubescens,) with 
its dark-green foliage veined with white, one of the most 
beautiful of all variegated-leaved plants, and found growing 
abundantly in the woods of New England. It is no better or 
worse for having been figured in the Flore des Serres; but 
perhaps some of our readers who have looked on it as a com- 








work, along with the choicest glories of the vegetable king- 
dom. The diff native Lycopodi L. dendroideum, com- 
monly called Ground Pine, and used so largely by florists 
for giving verdure to their winter bouquets, as well as the 
less Lk desirable; and if you can get 
from a florist or froma friend any of the green-house spe- 
cies, they will give elegance to your collection. Pine or 
hemlock, or arbor vite seedlings, from one to two years old, 
make a pretty variety, and the Lawson's Cypress, if attain- 
able, is still more beautiful. If you want trailing vines, the 
Lysimachia, or Moneywort, and the Coliseum Ivy (Linaria), 
are eligible, the latter much the more delicate of the two, 
We shuuld not advise many flowering plants, but the Iepa- 
tica, or Liverwort, will be at home among the plants we have 
mentioned, and a few bulbs of Dog’s-Tooth Vivlet, called, 
also Adder’s Tongue (Erythronium), should be secured, not so 
much fur the flowers as fur the leaves, whose green is strik- 
ingly blotched with brown. It will be worth while, to try 
that most beautiful of all the wild spring flowers, the May- 
flower Trailing Arbutus, or Ground Laurel (EZpigea repens). 
A single plant of each of the kinds named will pretty well 
fill up a case of the size we have supposed; but the spaces 
between the plants may be carpeted with the pretties mosses 
you can find, and enlivened with the red fruit of the Par- 
tridge Berry, or Squaw Berry (Mitchells), and the Checker- 
berry. or Ivory (Guultheria), the former desirable also for its 
neat fuliage and pretty, v:hite, twin blossoms, and the latter 
for its glossy leaves. Both have long, creeping, under-ground 
stems, frum which the roots proceed, 

Now for planting these in the case. Fill the pan half full 
of pieces of charcoul, as large as you ‘can put ‘in, without 
getting it too full, and mix in some smaller pieces, but no 
fine coal or dust. The plants and moss may be placed di- 
rectly on the charcoal, without any more soil than adheres 
to them in digging up; but if you like better to have them 
growing in soil, bring home some from the woods, such as 
you find them growing in naturally. When all are planted, 
make the soil moist, but not wet, and it will need no more 
care for a long time, except to remove any insects, snails, 
etc., which may be animated by the warmth. Do not lct it 
get dry; but very likely it will not need any water for two 
or three months. A northern window is better than one 
where the sun will strike directly on it. Put the tallest 
plants in the centre of the case, so as to give the whole a 
pyramidal outline. 


If you are not sufficiently acquainted with plants t- iden- 
tify the common ones we have recommended, we advise you 
to go into the woods and select whatever seems most beau- 
tiful and desirable fur your purpose, choosing those with 
graceful, light foliage in preference to dark, heavy leaves. 
We have mentioned only such as may be obtained without 
money and without price; but, of course, if you can get any 
choice green-house ferns, we would not omit them; or if you 
can get only a bit of a frond, with spores, or any such ones, 
it will be of much interest to scatter the spores on the earth 
in the case, and watch their vegetation. It is not generally 
known how easily and abundantly ferns are produced from 
these minute spores, we have seen in the moist air of a 
hot-house the mossy outside of an inverted flower-pot 
covered with little ferns just where the spores had fallen and 
lodged 

Very pretty fern cases; consisting of circular glass shades 
with terra cotta bases, can now be bought at the large cruck- 
ery and glass stores at réasonable prices, or they can be 
bought, ready stocked, at the florists; but we think our 
readers will find ¢pl in collecting the plants, and if 
they will follow these directions, they will have, with little 
of trouble or expense, a thing of beauty, which, if not a joy 
forever, will be one through the desolate days of winter, 
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mon plant, of little beauty, may prize it more for knowing ; until spring returns to paint the earth anew with flowers,— 


that M. Van Houtte has illustrated it in that magnificent ; 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 

Surrs ror Lirrte Boys.—In the December number for 
1871 we printed an article on clothes for babies, little girls, 
etc., etc. We now give, as then promised, a few hints on 
suits for little boys, ete., ete. 

Suits for little boys are made of pique, trousers, waistcoat, 
and jacket , some are trimmed with black, blue, or red braid. 
Nothing can be prettier than the present style of dress for 
young boys. A great many jackets are made with square 
sailor collars, and several poplin and velvet suits have the 
jackets open at the neck, to display a frilled shirt, with ruf- 
tles at the wrist. The French style, too, is the fashion, viz. : 
a very full, loose, cambric shirt, mere like a Garibaldi than 
anything eise, with white linen trousers buttoning over it, 
and round the waist a thick, red silk, or Roman ecarf. Scutch 
dresses are always worn ; poplin suits, braided, are costly, but 
pretty. Long silk stockings, for full dress occasions, have 
quite taken the place of fhe socks boys formerly wore. An 
easy pattern for children’s pinafores is as follows: it is quickly 
made, and has the further recommendation that in the nurs- 
ery, no frock need be worn under it, as it is high to the neck, 
and as long as a frock, viz: nineteen inches in the middle of 
the front and back, slanting up at the side, where it is an 
inch shorter. It is cut in two pieces only, back and front, 
both twenty-three inches wide at the bottom, fourteen inches 
at the top in the front (that is from the tip of one arm-hole 
to the other), and twelve at the back by the same mode of 
micasurement. It opens down the back, the length of the 
opening being nine inches. Round the neck it is eighteen 
and a half inches; and from the top of the neck to the top 
of the armhole is two and a half inches. It has no sleeve, 
but it is cut so that the arm-hole projects a little; this is 
scalloped round, bound with braid, and trimmed with a little 
cotton braid, which is also put round the neck. Down the 
front there is a trimming of a strip of the material, scalloped 
at each edge, and bound and trimmed with braid; under- 
neath this, at the waist, is a band which buttons at the back. 
On each side of the skirt are little pockets trimmed like the 
rest, which always give great satisfaction to the wearers. 
Colored print is the best material for these pinafores, or 
brown holland. It is quite a comfort now-a-days to see 
children in pinafores, or any other loose, easy dress, in which 
they can play about and enjoy themselves. We will describe 
one or two dresses which have been recently made for chil- 
dren’s evening wear. A white grenadine skirt, with little 
flounces, edged with cerise ribbon; over this a panier tunic 
of red silk, rounded in the front, and caught up at each side 
with bows, and at the edge a gathered flounce of the same 
pinked on each side. The body was low square, which is 
a style much worn by little girls, and inside it was a plait- 
ing of rather thick white muslin, which made the dress half- 
high, much like the costumes worn by Anna Boleyn in her 
portraits, There was no berthe or braces, or anything on the 
body by way of trimming, except a ruche of the silk round 
the neck. The hair was plaited in two long ends, and al- 
lowed to hang down the back, having bows of red ribbon just 
at the tips, a style of hair~lressing which it is rumored the 
German ladies are going to adopt, and we to copy. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
&@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Coll Mutton Minced.—Mince some cold mutton very 

finely, season it with pepper and salt, and put it in a pan 

with alittle of the gravy, or with a small piece of butter. 

Heat it up, and serve it with fried toes, or with poached 
eggs. 











Beef Potted.—Take three pounds of lean beef, salt it two or 
three days with half a pound of salt, and half an ounce of 
saltpetre; divide it into pieces of a pound each, and put it 
into an earthen pan just sufficient to contain it; pour in 
half a pint of water, cover it close with paste, and set ina 
slow oven for four hours. When taken from the oven pour 
the gravy from it into a basin, shred the meat fine, moisten 
it with the gravy poured from the meat, and pound it 
thoroughly in a marble mortar with fresh butter until it be 
comes a fine paste; season it with black pepper and allspice, 
or cloves pounded, or nutmeg grated; put it in pots, press it 
down as ciose as possible, put a weight on it, and let it stand 
all night ; next day, when quite cold, cover it a quarter of an 
inch thick with clarified butter, and tie it over with paper, 

Croquets.—Chop very finely any sort uf cold meats with ba- 
con or cold ham, rub a teaspoonful of summer savory very 
fine, pound twelve allspice finely ; boil one egg hard and chop 
it very fine, and one onion minced fine; mix this all to- 
gether, then grate a lemon, and add a little salt; when well 
mixed moisten it with walnut catsup, form 1t into pear-shaped 
balls, and dredge well with flour; at the blossom ends stick 
in a whole clove; Then have boiling fat or dripping in the 
pan, dredge each pear again well with flour, lay them in the 
boiling fat, and fry a nice brown; then take them out and 
lay on a soft cloth in a hot place to drain. Serve hot. 

Pie made of Cold Roust Beef—Cut about half a pound of 
cold under-done beef into smali pieces; add pepper and salt 
to the taste. Line a deep pie-dish with paste; put in a layer 
of meat. Over this strew some finely-minced onion, dredge 
flour over it, then add another layer of meat, onion, and 
flour, till the pie is full. Pour in a litte water, and on the 
top layer lay some lumps of butter. Cover the top with 
paste, leaving a hole in the centre. Bake it, and serve with 
oyster sauce ; or, in place of the onions, layers of oysters may 
be substituted. 


DESSERTS. 

Baked Apple-Pudding.—This, when carefully made and well 
baked, is a very nice, wholesome pudding, the crust being 
remarkably light and crisp, though containing no butter, 
First, weigh six ounces of the crumb of a light, stale loaf, 
and grate it down small; then add, and mix thoroughly 
with it, three ounces and a half of pounded sugar, and a very 
slight pinch of salt. Next, take from a pound to a pound 
and a quarter of russetings, or any other good baking apples; 
pare and take off the core in quarters, without dividing the 
fruit; arrange them in compact layers in a deep tart dish, 
which holds about a pound and a half, and strew amongst 
them four ounces of sugar, and the grated rind of a fine 
fresh iemon ; add the strained juice of the lemon, and pour 
the bread crumbs gently in the centre, then with a spoon 
spread them into a layer of equal thickness over the apples, 
making it very smooth. Sift powdered sugar over, wipe the 
edge of the dish, and send the pudding to a rather brisk 
oven for something more than three-quarters of an hour. 
Very pale brown sugar will answer for it almost as well as 
pounded, For.the nursery some crumbs of bread may be 
strewed between the layers of apples, and when ciunamon is 
much liked a large tea spoonful. may be used instead of 
lemon rind to flavor them. 

Baby's Pudding.—Butter slightly a large cup without a 
handle, or a very small basin, and break lightly into it a 
penny sponge cake; pour over it one well-whisked full-sized 
egg, mixed with a quarter of a pint of milk; let it stand 
half an hour, and boil it gently, or steam it, for eighteen 
minutes. Lay writing-paper over it, and then a thin, well- 
floured cloth before it is put into the sauce-pam The safer 
plan is to set it into about an inch and a half depth of boi 
ing water, and to keep the cover closely shut while itis 
steaming in it, taking, care that neither the cloth nor 
paper over it shall touch the water. The pudding should 
be turned out of the basin for five minutes after it is taken up. 
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Rich Plum-Pudding.—Beat up eight eggs, yolks and whites 
separately, and strain; mix them with a pint of thick cream ; 
stir in half a pound of flour and half a pound of bread- 
crumbs rubbed through the colander; when well mixed, beat 
in one pound of beef-suet chopped very fine, one pound of 
currants, one pound of finely chopped raisins, one pound of 
powdered sugar, two ounces of candied lemon, and two of 
citron, and a nutmeg grated; mix up al! with half a pint of 
brandy or of wine; boil in a cloth for six or seven hours, 
Any of these Christmas puddings may be kept for a month 
after boiling, ifthe cloth in which they are made be replaced 
by a clean one, and the puddings be hung to the ceiling of a 
kitchen or any warm store-room ‘ they will then be ready for 
use, and will require only one hour’s boiling to heat them 
thoroughly, 

Icing Pastry —When nearly baked enough, take the pastry 
out of the oven and sift fine powdered sugar over it. Replace 
it in the oven, and hold over it till the sugar is melted a hot 
salamander or shovel. The above method is preferred for 
pastry to be eaten hot; for cold, beat up the whites of two 
eggs well, wash over the tops of the pies with a brush, and 
sift over this a good coating of sugar; cause it to adhere to 
the egg and pie-crust ; trundle over it a clean brush, dipped 
in water, till the sugar is all moistened. Bake again for 
avout ten minutes, 

Almond Hasty Pudding—Two ounces of butter, four eggs 
two ounces pounded almonds, two ounces sugar, a little 
chopped, candied peel, half the crumb ofa French roll. Beat 
the butter to a cream, add the egg-yolks one by one, beating 
tle mixture till quite smooth; add the almonds, sugar, can- 
died peel and bread, which must have been soaked in milk, 
well drained in a colander, and now thoroughly broken into 
the other ingredients ; then finally four egg-whites beaten to 
a firm snow. Bake in a buttered dish, and serve the moment 
it leaves the oven. 

Apples Surprised.—Peel, core, and slice about five nice cook- 
ing apples, sprinkle the slices with a spoonful of flour, one 
of grated bread, and a little sugar. Have some lard quite 
hot ina small stew-pan, put the slices of apple in it, and fry 
of a light yellow; when all are done, take a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, a good spoonful of grated bread, a 
spoonful of sugar, and a tea cupful of milk ; put into the pan, 
and when they boil up throw in the apple slices hold the 
whole over the fire for two minutes, when it will be ready 
to serve, 

Orange-Pudding.—Soak the crumb of a French roll in 
milk, let it Grain ina colander for half an hour, break it 
with a spoon in z sin, add two ounces of sugar, grated, one 
ounce of butter, warmed, the yolks of four eggs, the juice of 
four oranges, the grated rind of one, and finally the four 
egg-whites beaten (not too stiffly) in a plate with a knife, 
aul bake in a buttered dish in a quick oven. The pudding 
will be equally good boiled in a mould for an hour anda 
half, and served with a sweet sauce. 

Crumb-Pudding.—Three egg-yolks, one ounce of sugar, one 
ounce of bread-crumbs, half a tea spoonful of cinnamon. 
Beat the egg-yolks, sugar, crumbs, and spice in a basin for 
five minutes, Add the three egg-whites beaten to a light 
8uow (not too firm,) bake in a buttered shallow tin or dish, 
and when quite cooled turn into a flat dish with the lower 
side upward, pour over it a glassful of wine boiled with a 
little sugar and spice, and serve while hot. 

Wine Sauce for Puddings—Half a pint of sherry or Ma- 
deira wine, and half a gill of water; boil together, and add 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and the 
rind cut into small pieces. To be poured over the pudding 
just before the latter is to be eaten. 

Sponge-Pudding.—Mix one heaped tea-spoonful of baking- 
Powder with half a pound of flour, and two ounces finely- 
chopped suit; add half a pound syrup or molasses and steam 
in a mould-for six hours. This is an extremely nice pudding. 





CAKES, 


Iamcheon Cake.—One pound of sultanas, one quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar, one pound of flour, one quarter of a 
pound of butter, to be rubbed into the flour; one quarter of 
a pound of cundied peel, one teaspoonfal of carbonate of 
soda, dissolved in half a pint of new milk, lukewarm, and one 
egg. When these ingredients are well beaten up and mix«l, 
pour them into the mould, and put it in the oven imme- 
diately, The sultanas may be omitted if preferred. 

Silver Cake.—One cup of sugar, half cup of butter, one oup 
and a half of flour, haifa cup of milk, he.f teaspoonful of soda 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, the whites of four eggs, 
Beat the butter and sugur to acream, then add the milk and 
flour with the soda and cream of tartar, whisk the whites of 
the eggs to a froth, and stir them in gently at the last. A 
few drops of oil of almonds wiil give a fine flavor. 

Blanc Mange.—Break one ounce of isinglass into very small 
pieces; wash it well, and pour on a pint of boiling water; 
next morning add a quart of milk, boil it till the isinglass is 
dissolved ; strain it, put in two ounces of sweet almonds 
blanched and pounded; sweeten it, and put it in the mould ; 
when stiff, turn into a deep dish, and put raspberry cream 
around them. 

Common Plum-Cake.—One pound and a half of flour, three 
ounces of butter, three ounces of sugar, three ounces of cup- 
rants, and milk enough to forma dough. Add half a tea- 
cupful of home-made yeast with the milk ; set it to rise, and, 
when light, bake it in a moderate oven, 

Crumpets,—Take one pound and a half of flour, three pints 
of milk, two spoonfuls of yeast, two fresh eggs; mix the 
milk just warm with it, beat it in a batter, let it stand till it 
rises in bubbles to the top; bake them on a polished iron, 
with tin rims. 

Diet Bread.—To one-half pound of sifted sugar put four 
eggs; beat them together for an hour; then add one quarter 
of a pound of flour, dried and sifted, with the juico of half a 
lemon, and the grated rind of a whoie one. Bake itina 
slow oven. 

Pound Cake—Cream one pound of buiter with one pound 
of crushed loaf sugar; whip eleven eggs, leave out four 
whites, sift in one pound of flour, add one wine-glass of 
brandy and wine mixed, grate in one nutmeg; mix these 
well; butter a pan and bake three-quarters of an hour. 
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Fig. 1.—CarriaGe orn WaLkinG-Dress or Wine-CoLorrep 
Popiin.—The skirt is made with a deep flounce, cut in points, 
and put on in deep side plaits. It bas a row of fur put on 
below the upper edge of the flounce, which is pointed like 
the lower edge, This skirt is is very much puffed up at the 
back. The bodice has a deep basque, and is finished with a 
pointed trimming and fur, like the skirt. The sleeves have 
two rows of the trimming, and two bands of fur. Hat of 
wine-colored velvet, with gay ostrich tips at the back. 

Fig. .—Mornino-Dress or Waite Casumert.—The skirt 
does not train, and is quite plain at the bottom. The back 
of the body of this dress is laid in large plaits which extend 
below the waist, when they fall loose, and the fullness is 
simply trimmed up underneath, forming a pannier. The dress 
opens in front over a puffed cambric petticoat, and is trim- 
med on either side with wide, black velvet. The half-lovse 
sleeves are ornamented in the same simple manner. 

Fia. u1,—Evenine-Deess of Buvr 811k.—The skirt is long 
and quite plain; over it is worn a thin, lizht-bine tunic, 
which is round in front, draped high up on the hips, and cut 
in sharp points, and open in the back. It is all trimmed with 
a simpie white muslin ruffle, with a marrow hem. The luw 
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silk waist is covered with white muslin, and the thing is put 
on in such a way as to form a square ruch. Blush roses 
in the hair. 

Fia. 1v.—Eventne-Dress or Priv Sitx.—The bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with fine puffings of tulle, put on close 
together. The pink waist is low in the neck, with very short 
sleeves. A short, white organdy upper-skirt is worn without 
any trimining. A small plain cape has tabs which carelessly 
tied in front. A kind of tiny apron of tulle is trimmed with 
lace. Pink roses in the hair. 

Fic. v.— WaALK1NG-Dress oF BLack S1LK.—The lower skirt 
has one deep flounce, plain at the bottom, but put on beneath 
a full quilled heading. The upper-skirt is finished with two 
rows of this quilled trimming, and a row of white lace, put 
on beneath a thin black lace. This skirt is a good deal drawn 
back, looped up high on the hips, and puffed behind. The 
small basque is shallow on the hips, and pointed on the back, 
and with wide, open sleeves, trimmed like the upper-skirt. 
Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with lace, ostrich tips, and 
a white rose in front. 

Fie. vi.—Carnriace-Dress or Biue Srtx.—The skirt has 
or » deep, scant flounce, quite plain, with the exception of the 
nairow ruffle which heads it. The upper-skirt is puffed at 
the back, is cut in points at the side, and trimmed with very 
deep chenille fringe, put on below a bias band of satin of the 
color of the dress. The plain basque is also cut in deep points 
in front, but the waist is round behind. The coat sleeve is 
finished with a cuff, trimmed only with a bias fold of satin. 
Gray velvet bonnet, ornamented with blue ostrich tips. 

Fic. vi.—Watkina-Dress oF Fawn-Cotorep Popiin.— 
The lower-skirt is trimmed with six narrow ruffles, put on in 
festoons, meeting in front as they do at the back. Above 
these ruffles are four rows of braiding in brown. The upper- 
skirt consists of only two plain puffs. The tight-fitting bisque 
is ornamented with buttons and brown braid, like that on the 
skirt. The sleeves are nearly tight, and have one ruffle 
with three rows of braiding. Black hat, with fawn-colored 
feathers. 

Fig. viu,—WAtkinG-Dress or MyrtLe Green SAtiIn.— 
The lower-skirt is made with one full plaited flounce, with 
three plaited trimmings above it. The upper-skirt has one 
+ w of this trimming, and is gathered up loosely at the back. 

t the side is a straight piece, with the trimming put on to 
« nulate folds i: the material. Small loopes and close sleeves 
ornamented like the upper-skirt. Myrtle-green felt hat, with 
pink roses. 

Fia.-1x.—Hovse-Dress or Dove-CoLorep CASHMERE.—The 
lower-skirt has two flounces bound with pink silk; a bias 
band bound with pink silk is put on beneath a full plaited 
heading of the upper-flounce. The upper-skirt is drawn 
back, and very much draped on the hips, and is trimmed 
with one ruffle and bias band, bound with pink silk. The 
basque is trimmed with a ruffle in front, put on to represent 
a waist open over a vest. This vest is trimmed with pink 
silk. Half-wide open sleeves, made to correspond with the 
skirt. 

Fig. X.— CARRIAGE OR WALKING-DreEss oF PRUNE-COLORED 
811x.—The skirt has one plain, scant flounce; above this is a 
wide, full plaiting of the silk, finished with one ruffle on the 
lower edge, and with two above, which stand up. Deep coat- 
basque of black velvet, trimmed with black lace. Bonnet of 
black velvet, trimmed with prune-colored and light-blue 
feathers. 

GeneRAt Remarks.—At this season of the year there is 
never much that is new to chronicle. Our remarks in De- 
cember were very full, and we have but little to add. For 
house-dresses there seems to be less trimming used, though 
the suits for the street continue to be very much ornamented. 
It is no longer obligatory, however, to have skirt, tunic, 
sacque, and bonnet mateh exactly; in fact, the bonnet is 
more frequently of some pretty contrasting color, and dark- 
green, mulberry, dark-blue or black cloth sacques, are worn 





with either black or colored suits. The new velvet casaques 
are made in the shape ef long and ample tunics, draped and 
ornamented with headed gimp work and very handsome 
black silk guipure of Chantilly lace, 

Bonnets are considerably larger than they have been 
lately, though for some months past their shapes have been 
steadily increasing in size. The border is now either curved 
upward so as to leave a space empty between it and the 
head, or else slightly tarned up, and bound with satin or 
gros grain silk. The crown is very high, the curtain is not 
yet considered quite indispensable, and is often absent al- 
together. When there is one, it is generally very small and 
turned up. Elderly ladies alone add at the back of the bon- 
net a drapery of tulle and lace, to conceal the absence of a 
large and drooping chignon such as our elegantes wear. 

In all that relates to chignons and frisettes there is a gra- 
dual change taking place. In Paris a very fashionable way 
of dfessing the hair, for evening, is called a la antique; in 
this coiffure the hair is turned back, and a Cleopatra diadem 
is worn. With demi-toilet, a small straight diadem, like the 
Greck bandeau, made of pale light tortoiseshell, is worn, 
This light shell is very effective in dark hair. The small 
waved bandeauz pinned to form a sort of horn on the fore- 
head are now entirely abandoned, and the hair is arranged 
in small curls over the forehead, so as to look high and very 
much in the air. Ringlets are worn, and very long ones too, 
but never more than two at each side of the back. Many 
young ladies have retained the seaside fashion of wearing 
their hair in two long plaits hanging strait down the back. 
The style is passable in a carriage, but for walking it is in 
exceeding bad taste. There jis a new headdress for demi- 
evening toilets, which is readily made, and adapted to mid- 
die-aged rather than to very young ladies. The idea of it 
was evidently given by the large black bow with which Al- 
satian women are wont to decorate their heads. It consists 
of a black lace scarf, gathered in the centre, and trimmed 
with ruches round that part that rests on the head ; a large 
black velvet bow—called the Alsace bow—and which forms 
a diadem, is placed behind the ruches, and towers above them. 
The ends of the scarf fall separately at the back ; they veil 
the shoulders, and are then pinned in front under a black 
velvet bow; a flower is fastened at the side with a jet pin, 
the head of which is cut with facets. Jet crosses, jet brace- 
lets, jet diadems, and jet necklets—in fact, jet jewelry of 
every description is very much worn this winter. 
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Fig. 1.—Boy's Surt or Brown VELVETEEN.—The trousers 
are made to reach the knee only; but are not full and puffed 
in the old knickerbocker style. The jacket is only partly 
tight-fitting, and opens over a tight-fitting vest; the jacket 
as well as the trousers, is finished with a wide black mili- 
tary braid. Large white linen collar; brown felt hat. 

Fie. 1.—Grrew’s Dress or Mavve-Cotorep pe LAINE, 
FRINGED WITH VIOLET-CoLORED Panstes.—The skirt is trim- 
med with three rows of violet ribbon, quilled basque of black 
velveteen, nearly tight-fitting, with a simulated vest, braided 
across the front. Loose sleeves. The basque and sleeves are 
trimmed with rows of satin piping. 

Fic. 111.—Dress oF Dark-Gray Srripep PoPpLIn FOR A 
LittLe Girt.—The cloak is of dark-blue waterproof cioth, 
made plain, to button down the front, with a plain round 
cape over it; long sleeves with a wristband. The deep, square 
collar is trimmed with fringe. Gray hat and plumes. 

Fie tv.—Dress or Ligut Bive CasHMERE FOR A LITTLE : 
Grrt.—Deep loose basque of white Cashmere, trimmed with 
a pinked-out ruffle of the Cashmere, braided with three rows 
of light-blue velvet; the sleeves are coat-shaped. Large 
round cape, open at the back, trimmed like the sacqué 
White felt hat, with light-blue plumes, 














